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NEW-ENGLAND 
Journal 


To our Patrons. | 


When orderiog Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in The New-England or 
The National Journal ef Education, 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Will be the brightest thing 
out. For Camp Meetings, 
Praise Meetings, Noon 
Meetings, the ‘Tabernacle 
eetings, Mur, 

emperance Meetings. be 
ready for it! 


Shining River, .36 
Good News, -  .35 


Mrs, Van Cott’s 


PRAISE BOOK. 


(In Press.) 35 cts, 


Three Shining S. Sch. 
Song books. ‘I hose who 
don’t use them will 
miss a great deal, The 
last is for Epis 


Schools. 

The Schon Sone BOK. $ | co 
The High School Choir, 1.00 The last is also for Sing: | of 
The is for Female Voices. 
This magnificent En- STAINER & BARRETT'S 


cyclopedia daily in- 
creases in favor. Best 
bouk of reference pub- 
lished. 


DICTIONARY 


OF MUSICAL TERMS, 


Either book mailed, post free, for retail price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


WEST CHESTER. 
Slate Glormal Schoal 


Special Session, 
FOR TEACHERS AND. OTHERS. 


July 11th to August 8th, 1877. 


INSTRUCTORS, 
Prof. MARK’ BAILEY, of Yalé Collge, 


ocution, 


Prof. M. W. HARRINGTON, Michigan Univ, 
Zeology and Botany. — 


Prof. C. M. CARTER, Mass. Norm. Art School, 
Industrial Drawing. 


Prof. G. G. GROFF, of Lewisburg University, 
Mineralogy. 
Prof. V. G. VAUGHAN. of Michigan Univ, 
Geolegy and Chemistry. 
Board and Tuition, $30. 


GEO. L. MARIS, Principal, 
liga West Custer, Pa, 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 

invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
___ CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 
PRAECEPTOR, LINGUARUM ANTIQUARUM ET 

scientissimus atque ecem annos in 


tnda juventute Americana versatus, muneri docend# lingux 
Latinas (Graece, Fra’ praefici velit. 


Price $5.00. 


Ul accuratius vult educe r literas appellet virum rever- 
endum Cr, Martin, DD. Evansville, ad. 19a 


EL°cution FOR TEACHERS.—Daily lessons 
thres ™ July 10 to August 10, with board, for $60. Only 
ree miles from Boston. Send for particulars. 
WALTER K. FOBES, No. Cambridge, Mass. 


QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Univn Sq., 
$1 peryr, Anna Randali-Diehi, editor and pub 


Choral Praise, .25) of 


T. COTESWORTH FRENC 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOL, 


30 Union 8q. (4th Ave. side), New York. 
TEACHERS’ attention is called to for 
supplying Teachers with positions. Constant for 
skilled instructors. 
_ Principats and Heaps or Famitigs should examine our 
list, com of graduates of the best American and For- 
eign Colleges and Seminaries. (No charge to Principals 
Ss. S nd College D for 
. S. School a ‘ge Directory, —a guide 
those having children to educate,—gives inlermation of best 
Sent /ree on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 
COTESWORTS PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Matenal, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H, CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 

ough Ciassical or Scientific education. Its location within 

four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 

the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Li aid to needy students by 

ay and gratuities. Four courses of study are 
ered ;— 


rhe usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


II. A Philosophical course of four years for the of 
B. Ph. (The same as I., with 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 
if Aa Sqn ing course of three years for the degree 
IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of th: 
Examinations for admission June arst and Sept. 18th. 
For Catalogue or additional information. address 
Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’ 
College Hiil, Mass, 


106 2 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Summer Instruction in Science for 1877. 
For Teachers and other Adults. 
Courses of instruction will be given as follows: 
Count and Qualitative Analysis, by Mr. C. 
by Asst, Prof, Gen, bx 


IV. Geol Prof. N. S. Shaler. Fee, $ 

V. Zodlogy. Walter Faxon and Wk. Brooks. 
Fee, $25. 

Each Course will be given in Cambridge, and will last six 
weeks. The fees are payable in advance, by mail or in per- 
son, to Allen Danforth, Bursar, Cambridge. 

A circular which gives full information about these courses 
may be obtained by applying te the Secretary of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., enclosing a stamped en- 
velope. 111 eow 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpureys will remain in Boston during the Summer 
Vacation to read with pupils for the Fall Examinations. 
The thoroughness, and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 


D.D., Dean of Epise. Theo. School 
Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., n pise. ; 
Professor Dunbar, an of Faculty; Professor Gurney, ex- 
Dean of Faculty ; Professor Goodwin; Professor F. Bowen; 
Professor Lane; (Harvard University. 

. M. Mason, Esq.; Hon. Robert C. Wint ; Hon. 
Geo. S. Hillard; Hon. Richard Frothingham; Dr. S. Eliot; 
Rev. Dr. Tyler, Prof. of Greek, (A mtherst College) ; Rev. 
Phillips Brooks; Rev. E. M. P. Wells, D.D.; Rev. A. H. 
Vinton, D.D.; Rev. Dr. Warren, Prest. Boston Univ. 

293 Columbus Ave., Boston, April 12, 1877. 11622 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


NORMAL INSTITUTE 


Will be held at 
East Greenwich, R. I, July 25 to Aug. 22, 1877. 


Sixty eminent Lecturers and Professors. Course includes 
all branches of 


Literary and Musical Instruction. 


each i] of whatever grade of proficiency can 
location, unsurpassed bes healthfulness and beauty of 
scenery. Send for Circu TOURJ KE; 
Music Hatt, BOSTON. 


W Pe largest variety, published by 
AB 24 Frankfort Street, Naw 


York. Send for list. Very favorable terms for canvassers. 


book and periodical concern in America. In-| and 


formation and catalogue promptly sent. m8d 


VS= CULTURE FOR SPEECH. 


Defective 
cured. Watters K. Fosss (Grad. Bost. Univ 


Sch. Oratory). Send for circular to No. Cambridge, Maaye 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1877. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS. 

To meet July 10, under the direction of L. Sauvevur, 
Ph.D., LL.D., author of * Entretiens sur la Grammaire,’ 
**( aureries avec mes Eléves,” ete, 

There will be three classes in the school: One of Litera- 
ture, another for beginners, a third for children; also a, 
training depar t, jn wh'ch children will be taught by the 
pupils. Some lessons in La in will be giver, in order to illus- 
trate the application of the new system to the teaching of 
ancient languages. For circulars, apply by letter at 5: West 
35th Stract, New York. 119 


American Kinder rten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOO 


At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave, NEW YORK, 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

A new set of material, cheap and beautiful, arranged by 
su at als “ Books wi eg 
be mode by the children. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency, 


23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Is now fully prepared to introduce and recommend Prin- 
cipals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding Schools; 
Professors of Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also Assistants for 
every department of instruction. For information TAT to 
118 Miss M. J. YOU <. 


Bowd. College Summer School of Science. 


Commencing July 16, 1877, and extending six weeks. 
This School is designed for teachers, graduates of colleges, 
and others, sexes, who = for 
nga acquaintance wit HEMISTRY, INER 
ALoGy, 2nd ZooLocy. Address for Circular. 
H. CARMICHAEL, Ph D. 
8k Brunswick, Me. 


ELOCUTION 


National School of 
1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 

For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Conversatio 
Oratory, Vocal Culture, Reading and Recitation. Charnes 
March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes admitted. 

Spring Term opens on Monday, April 23. Send 


for catalogue. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A M., President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVAN/A. 

The 28th Winter Session will — on Tuurspay, Oct. 
1877, in the commodious new College Building. Clini 
instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, Prac Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to all ma- 
triculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L, BODLEY, A.M., De 

1162 N. College Ave. & arst St., Phila., Pa. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Wo. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860,) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a a my prep- 

Copies of recent examination papers wi sent on appli- 
cation. (102 tf) W. N. EA YR 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
BLOCK ISLAND, 1. 
Tuition, Board, and Incidentals, $350 per year, in ad- 
vance, quarterly. Summer Term begins April 30. For in- 
formation, address A. W. BROWN, Principal. 


NUMERAL CARDS. 
Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 
paid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 
osten, or THompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley Street. 


Arithmetic Card by M. Faxon, 
or sale by Brawar & I1LesTon, 47 Franklin St. Used in 
Boston and New England generally. 106 eow tf 


0 Cc. COLBY resumes in- 
ELOCUTION. struction in Voice Culture Oct. i 
attention to defective > 


S Baxter, and Faculty of Oratory. 
Address: oo West Sprinefield street. Boston. go tf 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for all tments. Address 

“Amer. Educational Union,” 131 Broadway, New- 

York. Monthly Reports for School Vacancies. Established 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


SILICATE, 


| AT BOOK SLATE, These celebra- 
iL ted Slates, for Stats or Leap Pancit, 
last Six Years by the 
Boards Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, a , ing Bookstores 

keep them (staple). N.Y. SILICATE 
.» 19% Fulton Street, cerner of Church. 


: Sample to Teacwers 107 tt 


DIRECTORY | 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and Colleg: 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


A LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn The 


61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, School. For caia- 
logues address Lucivs H. Bucsrs, D.D., Prest. 82 22 


TON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and ochiwis. 
sexes. Address the Registrar, . D. 


os 

Open to both Dr 
PaTTen. $2 
BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 

logue address President A. L. Cuarin. Sia 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in Jane; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Douatas. 


COLLEGE, Minn. Open io 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone.  D. 


DBURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate: climate unrivaled. 32m 


DAETMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smirn, D.D., LL.D. 


COLLEG 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


yows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catalogue, etc., 
address the President, F. Macoun, D.D. 


MPPLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 

catalogue, etc.. address the President, C. B. Hucexr. 

ARIETTA COLLEGE, For cata- 
logue, ete., address the President. |. W. AnpEEws. 


GIMPSON CENTENARY COLLEG Indianvis, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
logue, address the President, Atex. Burns, D.D. 79 


W UNIVERSITY, Middictown, Conn. 
Three ceurses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus i 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in Mav. 
Address Prof. J. A. Bawron. | 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITYOF” YORK, 
Medical D tt. For circulas, 4 informativo 
address Prof. C. I. Parnes, 426 East «reet. 


UNIV. OF PENNSYLVANI «edical Dept., Phil- 
adel F or announcement oy te Dr. R. E. Rocers, 


Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelr 


SCIENTIFS SCHOOLS. 
BROOKLYN C&S 4GIATE AND POLY- 
Address D-H. Coc. LL-D., Brooklyn, 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 


. Foss, D.D., President. 


R. Hanover, N. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 4 and 5, and September 
1g and 20. S. Knertanp, Sec’y, Boston. 
RRENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cras. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


GHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


W4anear ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 
ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the Staie. 
Address Miss Annie E. Jonnson, Principal. 101 22 


HAPPELL HILL Female Chappell 
_Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D, Pitts, D.D., 82 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodatic ns 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ.  gstf 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. Gannett, Princ. S12 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN 
tages. 


dgle, Mass. A home of excellent advan- 
ress C. Bracpon, Principal. hu 


French and Ger- 
for Young Ladies, 23 
83 2z 


RS. JAMES MASON’S E 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 


Nts ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ies and gentlemen. F. E. Srratrom, A.M., Princ. 


Ca 


op pase.) 


| 
| 
| 
INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
4a. | M. Grecory, LL. 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
Fee, $25. 
| 
= 
| 


colored race. Address L. C. Armstrowna. 


NEW-ENGLAND YOURNALt OF § EDUCATION. 


— 
FEMALE KEUFFEL & ESSER AGENTS WANTED. 
READ INSTITUTE, for Ladies, 
O WORCESTER, MASS. | AG’TS FOR HISTORY 
Greens, Principal. 
I fi f buildi 
© E. Macit, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. DRAWING PAPERS, , complete story oye It treats of the grand build. 
t 
(PILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, Scientific Models, 
Patronized half the States ano DRAWING MATERIALS or aut KINDS. day. Send for our extra terms to Agents, and a full descrip- 
Himane Oxcurt, A.M., ipal. — — tion of the work. ve Pa. 
hos TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. b See that the book you bu 
WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 108 cow 
Mass. Summer Term A — 


For catalogue, containing terms, apply to — Evian 


M. Haske, Principal. 06 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Mass. gap 


Am INSTITUTE, Randolph, N 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. Fe 
catalogues address J. T. Eowarps, D.D., Princ. 82 22 


Scleatibc, Besinees, Miltary 


The different departmen en, Preparatery, and 
accommodate three to 


S-inch sparks. Received First Prize a 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 
AGENT FOR 


Non-Blisteriag Platinum, 


Analytical Balances and Weights Holtz Electric Machines, $2 
t Bil elphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 


Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. MW. B.—J have no partner in business. 


each, giving 


cataloeues address Bent. F. Mitts A.M.. Princi 

SEMINARY, Sarre, Vit. A first-class 
ing School for sexes. Expenses moderate. 

For catalogue address Hanry Prrast, Principal. 80 


ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Braxesias, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


AMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcer 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercars, Superintendent. 56 


Mystic Bridge, | cation. PAPYROGRAPH CoO., 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K Bucx yn, “sg Box 874. 43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 


EW-BRITALN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. "'% 


PEmBceE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
St: advantages for Classical i train. 
ing. y to H. T. Futcer, Principal. 7o 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Stresses, AM. 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School 
Address N. T. ALtan, West Newton, Mass. 


WARE ER’S Polytechnic Business College 

Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution of 

Se State. Send cts. fer catalogue. Addres: 
Arner, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, ress, at New Britain 
I. N. CARLETON. Principal 


At WINONA. 


For circulars, address 
CHARLES A. MOREY. Principal. 


M4* NORMAL ART 
28 Scnoot St., BOSTO 
Water 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 a2 


STATE NORMAL SCHUOL 
At Worcester. 


3422 


Next entrance examination, July 11 and 12. 
Address EK. H. Russert, Principal. $s 

= course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 
of students. Address, for Circula 
or J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS 
VDE, Principal. 
NORMAL &8&CH 


OOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M 


Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D 
LD NORMAL SCHOO 
iL, for 1876. 
J. W. Dicerwsom. Principal 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HiO CENTRAL NOKMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Traini = Sch Three full 
courses in Nor mal, — Elemen i 

pril 3, 1877. Music, and Drawing, without addi- 
Mas. A. B. OGDEN Princi; 
pals, Worthington, — 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 
Can obtain the address of a 
SPECIALIST CHEMISTRY, 

A graduate of one of 

most noted German PY 
NEW-ENG. SOUR AL Oo DUCATI 
nog tf (2) 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


Zuccato’s Patent -Papyrograph, 


Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Ete, 


To this invention we call the attention of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies,'and Public Schools,— of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one to 
a thousand /ac-similes of any Dusicn, Mar Drawinc, EXAMINATION 
Paper, or Manuscript of any character. The varus of this invention will 
be at once APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITIES are understood. A few of 
its unfailing points are economy of TIME and MONEY, and a CONTROL of 
your own work. Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 
a letter press. Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on 7ppli- 


413 NORWICH, CONN. 


Hotel and travelin, renses 
Manufacturers o PES 


Rare Chance for Teachers. 
AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-=-DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M.. D.D. 
The Grand History of the Apam. Its 
dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in becomin 
a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, and realities 
Pian as shown by Science. So plain, clear, and easily un- 
derstood that all read it with delight. Strongest commenda- 
tions. Send for Circular, Terms, and Sample Illustrations. 
Address ¥. C. & CO., Philadelphia. 


‘YW SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


Centennial Exposition 
DESCRIBED anv ILLUSTRATED, sold in 60 days. 
It being the only complete /ow grice work (only $2.50) 
treating of the entire history, grand buildings, won- 
derful exhibits, curiosities, etc. ; illustrated, and 
$1 than anv other: everybody wants it, One 

oe Aa cleared $350 in four weeks. 3000 Agents 
Send guickly for proof of the above, opinions of 
s, and extra terms. H BBARD 
ublishers, Mass. 
Beware of falsely claimed official and 
worthless books. Send for proof. 


offici ials, sample 
BROTHERS, 


Caution. 


AGENTS WANTED } 10 


| games, printed 
One Dollar 


uickel-silver, sent by return mail 
. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my upon this. One on visiting 
office, says : hy, these are #ice cards 4 never th 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap scan 1” No beter 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
if you wish for cards it will 
CANNON 


912 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


School and Church Farr 
‘THE FEARLESS.” 


Every Desk and Seat Firmly Braced 
and put tegether with Bolts. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES of ALL KINDS. 


A CHURCH PEW without Cushions, more com- 
fortable than four-fifths of those with Cushions. 
Also, the best Upholstered Pews. 

Ends sold separately. 

Address, 


Michigan School Furniture Co. 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 


118 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


SUPPLIES 
FAMILIES. 


COLLEGES and SEMINARIES. 
ACADEMIFS and HIGH SCHOOLS, 
SCHOOLS of every Grade, 
With Superior Instructors. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Educational Publisher, Dealer in School Material, 


AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 


TUTORS and GOVERNESSES, 
PROFESSORS, American and Foreign, 
PRINCIPALS and ASSISTANTS, 
TEACHERS for anv Department, 
With First-class Positions. 


G& No Charge to Families and Schools. ¢@ Send Stamp for Application Form. 


receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


1(M) 


The U.S. School and College Directory—compiled expressly for those having children to educate— 
advertises the best Schools, and gives important facts about each. Sent FREE for this purpose, on 


Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, Kindergarten Material, Etc., 
30 Union Square (Fourth Ave. side, near Sixteenth St.) NEW YORK. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


NOTICE! We have the 
largest and best selling Sta- 
tionery Package in the world. 
It contains 18 sheets of 


per, 18 envelopes, golden pen, and a pi 

of valuable Jewel Complete sampi e package, with leg. 

n and drops, post-pai cts. packages, with assort 

$1. Sold. Gold Patent Lever Watch to all 

BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadwa: 


Envelope Opener, Paper Comer Rubber, "Sewn Machine 
Thread Cutter, afd for ripping seams, cutting hooks and 
eyes, buttons, eras’ blots, ete. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily kel pleted: and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining gmoney, and say itis the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 35 cents; Six for $8. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora sample half-dozen, and — your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadwa 


N. ¥. 
STATIONERY PAC AGES, AND 
LLOYD COMBINATION 
BRIDE & Co., 
“pong 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mutual al Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement 0 Policy No. 16 No. 18/9, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 


NO, 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
A Of Policy... $5,000.00 


Agents. 

articles to one. The LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
past a Penholder 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Givesa continuous ‘thacks 


the entire 
the circulation, 


where 
all other remedies have failed. Tt is endorsed 4A wl most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
Xo. 


Terms and § outfit 


own town, 
ALLETT CO, Portland, 


$66 


sae Testimonials. Address P. J. 
only Electro- oltaic Chain Belt 
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GONE FORTH. 


The old, old house behind its silver trees, 
Resounded with a concourse indistinct 

Of many voices, like the hum of bees: 
Laughter and long-forgotten outcries linked 

With voice of weeping sore, and loud lament 

Confined within that ancient tenement. 


Then, all at once I heard, as in a dream, 
The sound of a familiar voice, that spoke 
The word “ Ilicet” ;* and as the bold stream 
Bounds into life abruptly from its rock, 
The babbling stream of erring youth broke forth 
To water the waste places of the earth. 


And some went down amid the jungle red, 
With vigorous blood ; some in the sea that scorns 
To render up the census of the dead: © 
And some sank lifeless ‘at the very horns 
Of pious altars ; some at the dull shrine 
By sordid humaa nature deemed divine : 


And some, through evil made themselves a name ; 
And some, through good, disclaimed the names they made ; 
And some received their recompense of shame ; 
And some put on the purple that makes glad 
Successful souls ; and some put on the dress 
That renders men invisible in nothingness. 


Then, last, the reverend master of the flock, 
In pastoral offices grown old and grey, 
Obeyed the word for forty years he spoke, 
And left his fold, and slowly passed away : 
His work was done; “Ilicet”; he has gone; 
And o’er the old school-house silence its spell has are a 


* You may go. 


Public Opinion. 

ON THE EpucaTion oF Girts.—But the most impor- 
tant thing is to gain the heart of your daughter ; seek 
for her companions who will not injure her ; furnish 
her with amusements that will not disgust her with the 
serious employments that occupy her the rest of the 
day. Endeavor to make her love God ; do not let her 
regard Him as an inexorable judge, who is watching to 
censure her; let her learn to think of Him as a tender 
and compassionate Father ; do not let her regard prayer 
as a fatiguing constraint of the mind, but teach her to 
turn her thoughts inward to find God there. His king- 


dom is within us. Teach her to confess her faults to 
God, to represent her wants to Him, and to acquire the 
habit of acting always as in His presence, and of being 
animated in the performance of duty by the spirit of 
love, and to place all her confidence in Him,—/énclon. 


— Here is this mighty mass of human lives, — with 
their cares, their follies, their pleasures that half satisfy, 
their eager worldliness, their sins, their vague, fitful 
thoughts of faith : but, under all, hearts and conscien- 
ces and souls that are going to live on forever, and can 
never quite forget it. Is it wonderful that when, at 


last, there comes along a man who has none of the dull 
routine of the churches about him, who talks about 
these grand realities, not in mincing pulpit phrases, but 


? 


Brook Herford. 


LISTENING To Evit Reporrs.—The longer I live, 
the more I feel the importance of adhering to the rule 
which I have laid down for myself in relation to such 
matters: 1. To hear as little as possible whatever is to 
the prejudice of others. 2. To believe nothing of the 
kind till I am absolutely forced to it. 3. Never to 
drink into the spirit of one who circulates an evil re- 
port. 4. Always to moderate, as far as I can, the un- 
kindness which is expressed toward others. 5. Always 
to believe that, if the other side were heard, a very 
different account would be given of the matter, Carus’s 
Life of Simeon, 

DRAWING, MODELING, AND Grockaruy. — Among 
the first manifestations of the faculties of a child, is a 
desire and an attempt of imitation. It is well to fur- 
nish children with playthings, which will facilitate their 
first essays, and, occasionally, to assist them, It is 
necessary to analyze for them the parts.and elements 
of which a whole consists. Children should not be 
confined to copying from another drawing, but copy 
from nature. 

Next to the exercises of drawing come those of mod- 
eling, in whatever materials may be most conveniently 
employed. This is frequently productive of even more 
amusement. 

In geography, the drawing of outline maps is an ex- 
ercise which ought not to be neglected. It gives the 


most accurate idea of the proportional extent, and gen- 
eral position of different countries ; conveys a more 
distinct notion than any description, and leaves the 
most permanent impressions on the memory, 


— The character of the young men of a community 
depends much on that of the young women. If the 
latter are cultivated, intelligent, and aecomplished, the 
young men will feel the requirements that they them- 
selves should be upright, gentlemanly, and refined ; but 
if their female friends are frivolous and silly, the young 
men will be found dissipated and worthless. But re- 
member always that the sister is but the guardian of a 
brother's integrity. She is the'surest inculcator of 


faith in female purity and worth. As a daughter, she 
is the light of home. The pride of the father often 
centers in his sons, but his affection is expended on his 
daughter. She should, therefore, be the sun and center 
of all.—Anon, 


SENSITIVE CHILDREN. — Extreme sensitiveness in 
children may be either a misfortune or an advantage, 
according to the influences which are brought to bear 
upon them. A hasty temper is the prevailing fault of 
sensitive children ; it is their quick, involuntary protest 
against whatever offends them, and it should be treated 
with moral medication, and as tenderly as a deformed 
foot or a curvature of ‘the spine. Little by little self- 
control can be taught, and infiltrations of such ideas 
and motives and sentiments made in the child’s mind 
as will enable him to outgrow and overcome his infirm- 
ity. Time cures a great many things; children out- 
grow infirmities and faults, and if right principles of 
action and feeling are instilled gently, constantly, wisely, 
the results will ultimately appear. It is mere cruelty 


to make the weak points of a child a source of teazing 


tenderly and judiciously treated as a bodily deformity. 
A quick temper, an irritable or timorous or teazing dis- 


position requires far more tact and judicious manage- 
ment than any mere physical infirmity. When grown 
to maturity, our sensitive children become the ts, 
musicians, artists, writers, leaders of their time.—J. 
Tribune, 


Our Historic English Tongue. 


BY FREDK. S. JEWELL, PH.D. 
NO. V.—PERIOD OF THE MIDDLE ENGLISH. 


The period and its characteristics. Wwat is here styled 
the period of the Middle English, is regarded as reach- 
ing from the accession of Queen Elizabeth [1558], to 
the time of William and Mary [1689]. In characteris- 
tics, it necessarily differs from those by which it was 
immediately preceded. A true English being now like 
a choice stock, thoroughly rooted in the national use, 
its changes are no longer either revolutionary or radical. 
They appear chiefly in the successive engraftings and 
prunings, incident to growth and culture. As such, 
they are not easily traced to their exact time and source. 
Some doubt must attend any attempt to set them 
severally by themselves, for the purpose of specific 
study. Taken, however, in the aggregate, they show 
for the whole period, an indisputable and striking 
advance. 

The Italian accession. It is impossible to think of 
this period as opening with the Elizabethan Age, with- 
out calling to mind the resplendent name of Ed- 
mund Spenser [1553—1598], with whom English 
verse reached the glory of its early prime, almost 
at a single bound. Outdistancing the “Canterbury 
Tales,”—outdistancing everything of the kind, down 
to the appearance of “ Paradise Lost,”—it justly en- 
titles its author to the very distinction he had gen 
erously accorded to Chaucer,—“ The pure well of Eng- 
lish undefiled.” It is, however, of interest here, not so 
much as a literary master-piece, as because it marks a 
decided advance in the finer resources of the language. 

This advance is two-fold On the one side, it is 
marked by a larger and finer currency given to the 
Norman-English vocabulary, and by its thorough ‘nat- 
uralization in a harmonious, poetic use which has never 
been surpassed. On the other, it leans toward the 
melodious tongue of Ariosto and Tasso, with whose 
works Spenser was doubtless familiar. Without at- 
tempting specially the transfer of Italian words into 
the English, Spenser not only taught the English poet 
the glowing style of embellishment characteristic of the 
“ Gerusalemme Liberata,” but he introduced and made 
native the exquisite “ Ottava rima,” which, under the 
title, the ““Spenserian stanza,” has alone sufficed to 
immortalize his name, 

Curiously enough, at the opposite extreme of the 
period, and begotten of like gifts, with still closer and 
more congenial associations with Italian literature and 
learning, we find in the next incomparable master of 
English verse, John Milton [1608—1674], the same 


Italian tendency, blended with a classic taste. These 
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were evinced in the stately periodic structure of his 
sentences, and the sonorous grandeur of his style, 
which, to adopt his own words, appear often, alike in 
his prose and verse, as a “chorus Of hallelujahs and 
harping symphonies.” ‘Like Spenser, his greatest addi- 
tion to the resources of the language was in the broader 
field of verse-development. The accomplished Earl of 
Surrey [1516—1547] had introduced the Italian sonnet, 
and biank verse, into English poetry. It was reserved 
for Milton, in his great epic, to unfold and exalt the 
capabilities of the language in the latter species of verse, 
which might not improperly have been styled A/ié/onic. 
He has had noble followers,—Wordsworth, Arnold, 
Tennyson,—but he stands, nevertheless, aloof and 
alone in his glory. 

The great Latin movement. This Italian leaning and 
accession, however, bears no comparison with the great 
Latin movement. It was at once the earliest, the most 
wide-spread, and the most potential. It was practically 
earliest ; for it had so far manifested itself during the 
preceding period, as to attract the attention of those 
most concerned for the purity of the language. It was 
the most commanding ; for in the whole history of the 
language, no movement compares with it, in the sweep- 
ing character of its effects, save that of the Norman 


period. It seemed indeed, for a time, in danger Of| penctpate, penetrable, ponderous, portentous, prodigious, 


diverting the Norman-English wholly into a Romanic 
channel, a result which would have been immeasurably 
disastrous. 

Jts causes. The causes of this movement are not far 
to seek. The Latin was yet native in the use of the 
Church ; it was omnipresent in the schools, which were 
of course in the hands of ecclesiastics; it was the 
universal language of scholars throughout Christendom ; 


as such, it had received a new impetus from the revival | from the Latin, by explaining them in a sort of glossary. 


of classic learning ; and withal, the early English was 
as yet, quite inadequate as a vehicle for both theological 
and scholastic learning. The extent of its hold upon 
the cultivated thought of the times, may be gathered 
from the facts, that so many leading works, such as 
Mandeville’s “Travels” ; More’s “ Utopia” ; Bacon’s 
“Novum Organon”; and Hobbes’ “Elementa Phil. 
osophica de Cive,” were originally written in Latin, and 
only emerged in English, as translations; and these 
learned authors took delight, not only in using Latin 
words, but in introducing whole sentences from classic 
writers,—Bacon, Burton, and Browne even going so far 
as to adopt long passages. 

What was the general effect. The general result of 
this Latin movement was two-fold. First, there came 
a remarkable inroad of Latin terms. They did not file 
in singly: they came pouring in by troops. It was a 
sort of Gothic invasion from ancient Rome. It was 
not far from threatening to revolutionize the language. 
“More French and Latin words,” says Dr. Heylin, who 
wrote in the time of the Commonwealth, “have gained 
ground upon us, since the middle of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, than were admitted by our ancestors, not only 
since the Norman, but the Roman conquest.” 

As a natural consequence, the language suffered a 
great deterioration. Both Saxon simplicity and Nor- 
man elegance began to give way to an alien harshness 
and complexity. Style grew pedantic and obscure. 
Not unfrequently the writings of the times were not so 
much English, as a mixture of various discordant 
tongues. Thus, Sir Thomas Browne [1605—1682] 
writes after this uncouth fashion: “Ice is only water 
congealed by the frigidity of the air, whereby it acquir- 
eth no new form, but rather a consistence or determina- 
tion of its diffluency, and omitteth not its escence, but 
condition of fluidity. Neither doth there anything con- 
glaciate but water, or watery humidity ; for the deter- 

mination of quicksilver is properly fixation, that of milk 
coagulation, that of oil and unctious bodies only in 
crossation.” And Robert Burton [1 576—1639], in his 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy,” Latinizes after this fashion : 


meditation coming into Socrates’ mind by chance, he 
stood still musing, ‘eodem vestigio cogitabundus,’ from 
morning to noon ; and when, as he had not then finished 
his meditation, ‘perstabat cogitans,’ he so continued 
till the evening ; the soldiers (for he then followed the 
camp) observed him with admiration, and on set pur- 
pose watched all night ; but he persevered immovable, 
‘ad exortum solis,’ till the sun rose in the morning.” 
With any further advance in this direction, it is easy to 
see that English readers, as was said by a critic of the 
times, would soon have been “fain to learn Latin to 
understand English,” 

What additions from the Latin, Of the elements 
which thus come in from the Latin during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and the first half of the seven- 
teenth, a somewhat careful enumeration has been made. 
It embraces substantives ending in ance, angy, ence, ency, 
ity, tion and sion, tor, tory, and ure; adjectives in ad/e 
and ib/e, ant and ent, ary and ory, ic, ical, ile, and ive; 
and verbs in act, alt, ect, i-t, and Jy. 

Of individual words, Puttenham [1589], in his “ Art 
of English Poetry,” names the following: audacious, 
compatible, compendious, delineation, despicable, destruction, 
dimension, egregious, function, figurative, homicide, indig- 
nity, method, methodical, metrical, numerous, obsequious, 


savage, scientific, and significative. Several of these, as 
audacious, compatible and egregious, he utterly condemns. 
They have, nevertheless, all, not only maintained their 
place in the language, but have become so important, 
that it is difficult for us to see how the English ever did 
without them. 

Holland [1601], in his translation of Pliny’s “ Nat- 
ural History,” indicates many words as newly derived 


Among these are acrimony, austere, bulb, consolidate, de- 
bility, dose, ingredient, opiate, propitious, and symptom. 
Others included in his list are more technical and ob- 
scure. The most of them, however, we should now 
accept without objection. 


What failures in this Latin influx. In this excessive 
influx of Latin words, it was impossible that all should 
prove alike well-chosen or permanent. Hence, as a 
matter of course, whole classes, sooner or later, dropped 
out of use. In not a few cases, it was to the eminent 
gain of the language. Such were the following, men- 
tioned with just censure by Puttenbam: astemp/at, fa- 
cundity, harmonical, implete, numerosity, and pilacation. 
The author of “Vindex Anglicus” [1644] names the 
following, of which he says, “I am deceived, if they 
will not move both your anger and your laughter :” 
adpugne, bulbitate, contrast, cotillate, defust, fraxate, glab- 
ictal, halitate, imporcate, kemand, ligurition, mephitic, mer- 
minodized, absolutate, prodigity, raption, rerest, subgrund, 
tridiculate, undorous, vambrash, wadshaw, xantical, yex- 
ate, and zoograph. The judgment of the critic has not 
been wholly sustained by time, for contrast and mephitic 
have maintained their hold on use ; and /acundity and 
harmonical, though not current, appear in the vocab- 
ulary. 

As examples of others, both Latin and Greek, which, 
notwithstanding their endorsement by great names, 
eventually dropped out of the language, these may be 
cited: arride (ridiculed by Jonson), cecity (used by 
Hooker), immorcessible (Bp. Hall), molimnously (Cud- 
worth), “pid and suffiaminate (Barrow), torve and tetric 
(Fuller), clancular, ferity, immorigerous, hyperaspit, and 
stultilaguy (jeremy Taylor), and advenient, ampliate, 
artolation, dilucidate, evocation, farraginous, indigitate, 
lapifidical, manduction, and reminiscential (Sir Thomas 
Browne). Had these and others of their kind succeed- 
ed in fixing themselves in the vocabulary, the lover of 
true English might well, as Trench says, “tremble to 
think what the language would have become.” 


— “What have you done to-day?” asked the father 


“Tt is reported by Plato, in his dialogue De Amore, in 
that prodigious commendation of Socrates, how a deep 


of his little Harry, returning from the schogl. ‘ Blessed 


THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 
O’er wayward children wouldst thou hold firm ru'e, 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces: 

Love, Hope, and Patience,—these must be the gracts. 
And jn thy own heart let them first Acep school ! 

For, as old Atlas on bis broad neck places 
Heavens’ starry globe, and there sustains it, so 
Do these upbear the little world below 

Of education,— Patience, Hope, and Love! 
Methinks I see them grouped in seemly show,— 

The straitened arms upraised,—the palms aslope,— 
And robes that touching as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend, like snow embosssd in snow. 

O part them never! If Hope prostrate lie, 

Love, too, will sink and die. 


But Love is subtle ; and will proof derive 
_ From her own life that Hope is yet alive; 
And bending o’er, with soul-transfusing eyes 
And the soft murmur of the mother dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies. 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love ! 
Yet, haply, there will come a weary day 
When, overtasked, at length 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way; 
Then, with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the meek sister, Patience,—nothing loth, 
And, both supporting, does the work of both. 


The Study of History. 


Much has been said of the study of history, and of 
its necessity as a factor in even a limited education ; 
and yet, few rightly estimate its benefits, and fewer 
enter upon its study with any fixed notion of the good 
to be derived, or of the part which it should have in 
their education. History studied merely with a view to 
memorizing the events of the past, the succession of 
the kings and queens of the various countries treated 
of, becomes a dull, hard study, and not unfrequently is 
finished (?) by the student with a sigh of relief, and a 
resolution to have as little as possible to do with it 
hereafter. 

On the other hand, there is no study in which so 
much enthusiasm can be aroused, or which can every 


‘day bring so much of interest and real pleasure to the 


student. We do not pretend to say that in the limited 
amount of time which is allowed in our schools for the 
study of history, the student can exhaust the subject ; 
but we do hold that in this time he may lay the founda- 
tion for a thorough painstaking-and practical knowl- 
edge of the events which have signalized the past, chis- 
eled out the present, and must color the future. 


It is no wonder, from the view usually taken of his- 
tory, that so comparatively few people have any fond- 
ness for its study. When read with an effort to trace 
out the cause, however remote, which led to certain re- 
sults, when “‘ What brought about these changes”? and 
“ How did they effect the world and its [civilization ”? 
are the questions kept ever before the mind, then his- 
tory to the student becomes not only endurable, but 
really interesting and more highly instructive and ben- 
eficial, than any other study in his whole course ; then 
will students begin to think for themselves, to compare 
this event with that, and to estimate its importance rel- 
atively with other great events which have marked the 
world’s history, 

When students are awakened to inquiring of, and 
studying the representative characters of the times, 
they will need no further urging, for the pleasure ob- 
tained from their researches will ever invite them far- 
ther. Too much of an effort is usually made to burden 
the mind with unimportant events, with points of little 
interest and of less worth. A late writer, in speaking 
of the history of England, has wisely said that could 
the scholar get well fixed in the mind a clear knowledge 
of what he calls the few really great events, and about 
which all others cluster, he has made a rational and 
sure beginning to the further intelligent study of the 
branch, These events he classes under these heads: 
Teutonic beginnings ; The Conquest; Great Charter ; 
The Hundred Years War; The Reformation; The 
Civil Wars and the Revolution ; The Emancipation of 
the American Colonies from the Monarchy. One can 
readily see that about these cluster all events of any 


be God! tc-day, nothing!” was the quick answer. 


note, and in tracing out the causes which led to these 
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great issues, one gets a generous and enlarged view of 
this section of history, 

The same truth holds good in the study of ancient 
times. There are few really great events, few really 
important wars, and few really great representative 
men. Of these only we need take special pains to 
learn, and, with the connecting history, we get not only 
a tolerable but an intelligent and clear notion of the 
past. Observing this plan, and not being satisfied with 
surface reading. the student comes really to love his- 
tory, and gets from its study clear and practical ideas 
which, he can not fail to see, will be of aid to him in 
any profession or calling. c. F. S. 


Elements of Natural Science in Our Public 
Schools. 
BY PROF, HORATIO 0. LADD, HOPKINTON, MASS. 
(A Paper read before the American Inetitute of Instruction, held at Providence, 
July, 1877.) 

No part of our educational system receives so many 
complaints as the Common School. Great burdens 
are laid upon it. Like an over-taxed servant, it does 
not fulfill expectations. We find some elements of its 
reform and greater efficiency in answering the question, 
What place should the elements of natural science have 
in our public education ? 

Public education includes neither that of the univer- 
sity nor the kindergarten. The district school and the 
graded system, including the high school, are properly 
maintained by the State. We must meet, at public ex- 
pense, the wants of the average pupil in ability and 
social position. We must teach what will make the 
best citizens out of the masses of youth under our care. 
The question divides itself into two. Can the natural 
sciences be profitably taught the average scholar under 
fourteen years? How should they be taught the ad- 
vanced pupil in the high school ? 


We admit the plea of the radical teacher, that what-. 


ever is, in the practice of the past in regard to these 
studies, is likely to be wrong. Yet we would be wary 
of the zealot of science. He is ofter: but a theorist, 
holding firmly his own, while he attacks other systems 
of truth. We believe that the sober experience of ages 
is a factor in the educational problem which must 
always determine the value of the unknown quantity 
sought. 

Our first inquiry leads us to distinguish between the 
natural and artificial studies to which the child is intro- 
duced. Thechild’s mind is an instrument for acquiring 
rather than using knowledge. He voluntarily begins 
the study of nature, “the whole world of force and 
movement in time and space.” Here he goes to school 
long before his parent sends him, His five senses take 
him singly, hand in hand, by twos, or all together, like 
loving sprites of the forest or field, and lead him, going 
out and coming in. His school walls are Heaven's 
canopy ; its precincts are the material world. He finds 
text-books in the field, In the light or shadow of 
nature’s curious workmanship, he knocks at many doors. 
He listens long for a friendly step. He touches with 
child-hand many forces, and tries to grasp them, His 
studies are natural, for they are in the order of his 
mental development. At this school he is happy. 
Study is play; play is study. The objective part of 
mathematics unfolds to him in the shapes and numbers 
of things. He begins physics with the weighi of his 
toy, or in watching the ripple and dash of a brook, or 
the whirl of a water-wheel. He opens his botany when 
he plucks the flower, distinguishing color and form. He 
notices the material of rocks, and gathers varied stones 
like a zealous mineralogist. He curiously observes the 
fire. He tests by all his senses the etherial sunbeam, and 
€ven questions the stars of their rising and setting. 

But the State interrupts this self-directed, yet divine- 
ly planned course of study. Artificial studies must dis- 
turb his delightful dreams. His knowledge must be 
made practical, He is thetefore taught language be- 
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fore he has acquired materials to express by it ideas. 
He must accustom himself to artificial types of language 
and the sounds it contains, just as the Chinese scholar 
“backs his book” in rote recitation of incomprehensi- 
ble symbols. He is pulled up into practical arithmetic, 
and made to solve problems which he will not use for 
twenty years. At eight he is expected to be a skilled 
penman in a chirography invented by man or demon; 
at ten, a master of coast lines, and the productions of 
countries never heard of out of school; at twelve, an 
artificial orator, and an author on the most varied sub- 
jects. He is finally presented to the State as a candi- 
date for citizenship, with a decided aversion to abstract 
studiés, and his most valuable powers of observation 
hopelessly dwarfed. 

But right teaching requires that the child’s powers of 
knowing accurately should be developed, and hence 
should begin and largely continue with his senses. 
Words and numbers, over which so much time is spent 
in reading, spelling and arithmetical problems, are valu- 
able to his mental development, as they are associated 
with things really known. Hence the elements of 
science furnish the proper material for such study. 
Knowledge is not power to the child, if it is abstract. 
He cannot use knowledge which lies beyond the sphere 
of his daily observation and experience. What the 
State needs is intelligent citizens, and intelligent youth 
from whom they can be made. These come of the 
power of knowing and judging accurately. We claim 
for the Natural Sciences this effect on the child. They 
deal with facts more sensible than those of arithmetic. 
The parts of a leaf or a flower are definite, easily com- 
prehended, and classified with certainty. This is true 
of the nature and species of the common animals, shells 
and insects, the constituents of a stone, the qualities of 
an acid or gas, the history of a rock traced in forms of 
life, the nature and effect even of geological changes. 

No wide range of knowledge is required to under- 
stand definitely and surely scientific facts simply pre- 
sented te the youthful mind. It easily comprehends 
them as a whole. We claim, therefore, that to whatever 
degree the reasoning faculties should be developed to 
furnish the child-mind with power, this is best secured 
by its reasoning on facts and things rather than on ideas 
of the imagination, or history, or morals, to which chil- 
dren’s studies are usually confined. The last knowledge 
gained by man is the correct understanding of human 
nature, or the causes of human actions. The sciences 
teach the relations of cause and effect in their clearest 
manifestations. With enlarged comprehension the child 
may learn the secondary character of causes. He will 
trace their relation to effects with the certainty of con- 
viction to his mind. Thence will be imparted the ele- 
ment of fositiveness to the pupil’s acquirements and 
habits of character. He learns to act unwaveringly on 
what he knows, and to know positively that upon which 
he acts. Correcting by his own observations the con- 
clusions to which he is led by the inductive methods of 
science, he gains independence in thought with that 
confidence in his own powers of judging, which are the 
safeguards in his character and of his rights as a free- 
man under our republican institutions. 

Thus early introduced to the elements of science, 
the foundations of his character as a citizen are more 
broadly laid. The child becomes more excursive in 
thought, more inventive through familiarity with the 
mechanisms of nature, and more appreciative of the 
wealth and beauty of his country’s resources. Taught 
to observe, he never ceases to be affected by the 
changing lines and hues in nature which his daily vision 
embraces, and the elements of a true esthetic culture 
find place in him which will add to his social worth and 


in the world of beauty and power which surrounds him. 


It is a just inference from these considerations, and 
an acknowledged fact, that, to a majority of pupils in 
the public schools, the acquiring of knowledge is unin- 
teresting and positively irksome. The old idea that 
knowledge is for discipline is faithfully maintained in 
our education. Yet knowledge is one of the natural de- 
sires of the mind, The true science of education will 
make it a pleasure. This will require for the senses 
larger opportunity than they now enjoy. Moreover, we 
owe to the State and its free institutions, to raise the 
standard of intelligence and culture among the people, 
among mechanics, farmers, merchants, and laborers in 
the mill or the street. A discernment of the true na- 
ture and qualities of things in their daily use will secure 
this far better than drills in spelling, arithmetic, and 
grammar. 
enough to understand one-half the instruction contained 

in a good weekly newspaper. 

We make, therefore, this demand for the sciences— 

first, that they have an equal place with the usual 

studies of primary and grammar and district schools ; 

secondly, that our teachers be required to make plain 

the elements of the sciences to pupils below fourteen 

years of age, at the expense of rote-drills and problems 

in arithmetic, grammatical analysis, spelling without 

definitions, and the time spent in preparing for pre- 

tentious written examinations, imposed at too early an 

age, that have become one of the worst abuses of an 

artificial system in public-school work. 

We are concerned next with the methods of teaching 
these sciences in district schools, or grades below the 
high school. The efforts of authors of elementary 
text-books in science are not entirely successful ; most 
of them are still too technical. There is less vividness 
in statement of the facts of science, less personification 
and poetry of the study than a child’s apprehension 
demands. The ancients taught their children the forces 
and sounds and shapes of the waters and fields and 
forests by personifications of nymphs and dryads, gods 
and godesses, in whose histories and habits they were 
personally interested. So should the stories of insects, 
fishes, mollusks, birds, and well-known animals, cr of 
plants and stones, be told without text-books by the 
teacher, with scientific truthfulness as to their modes of 
life and motion. Thus children would become familiar 
with their living forms. With text-books still defective, 
the teacher’s opportunity lies in what President Hill 
calls the incidental method. Let her have specimens of 
minerals, leaves, insects, flowers, pictures of birds and 
animals, and simple apparatus for illustrating chemical 
and physical forces, in order to make real to her classes 
the subjects of the lesson. By a hundrec well-selected 
stereoscopic pictures she could teach physical and polit- 
ical geography as effectively as the shapes, circles, and 
seasons of the earth by a globe. Thus the text-book in 
the hands of a suggestive and excursive teacher will be- 
come secondary to her personal power to make knowl- 
edge real and interesting to the youngest pupils in her 
classes. Yet the text-book in science will give the study 
equal dignity to the arithmetic in the mind of the 
scholar, while it corrects the unscientific or garrulous 
tendencies of the teacher. 

Moreover, no other studies will so naturally develop 
the personal power of the teacher. Proceeding by the 
method of nature from step to step, from the known to 
the unknown, she will awaken enthusiasm in the class, 
and from the fullness of her devotion to the subject there 
will be an overflow into the minds of the pupils. Rote- 
teaching in these elements of science is utterly defence- 
less. Every class of facts and every principle involved 
should have illustration from the wide range of nature, 
The diving way of Sauveur in language, should be ap- 


power as acitizen. A child confined as most of our|plied to the sciences. Every sense and power of the 
pupils are to the reading, writing, and arithmetic method |child can be grasped and applied to them by the live 
of discipline, might as well be brought up in a desert as | teacher. 


The order of teaching the sciences should be that of 


His eyes are gradually closed to a thousand ailuring|nature itself. The elements of geometry and numbers 
ruths ; his ears are dulled to the myriad voices of nature. ! first demanded by the child’s mind, should be taught with- 


The mass of our citizens are not intelligent . 
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the materials of science, not with meaningless blocks. 
Rather take plants with their leaves, flowers with their 
petals and stamens, to familiarize the child with num- 
bers and geometrical shapes, and at the same time in- 
terest him in the materials of botany and physiology. 
Mineralogy and natural history, with nearly all their 
more obvious facts, could thus early become known. 
With more advanced ideas of arithinetic, should be 
associated the effects of the fortes and the laws of 
chemistry and physics. Thé grammar school pupil or 
the graduate of the district sthool will thus have been 
introduced to the whole tange of sciences, in their ele- 
mentary forms, instead of being ceaselessly confined 
within the dreary region of abstract truths. His self- 
activity will have been so awakened that, unlike the for- 
lorn prisoner who, released from thirty years confine- 
ment in a dungeon, found himself a stranger in the 
world, the pupil will behold the work-yard, the shop and 
the play-ground peopled with school-day acquaintances, 
suggestive of the most interested inquiry and investiga- 
tion. 

In the high school and academy, the sciences, which 
here have an unquestioned place, should now be pur- 
sued with reference to the taste and interest of the 
pupil. The elementary facts and principles already ac- 
curately acquired, should be subjected to systematic and 
practical study. The pupil should begin to study the 
philosophy of the science, and be taught to handle the 
materials with the constructive facility which the teacher 
possesses. He must be made a practical chemist, if he 
elects that study in the course, or a practical botanist, 
or an experimental philosopher, however young, in 
physics or mineralogy. Let him pursue one or more of 
these studies with such advance in ancient and modern 
languages as his time and strength will allow. But we 
assert, that an education carried so far as the high 
school at the public expense, should have the best 
teaching the school affords for these studies in science, 
since they are far more essential to his good citizenship 
than Latin or Greek, unless he is to enter the profes- 
sions. Only then can they properly be held in waiting 
for the larger opportunities of college study. The prin- 
cipal of a high school in New Hampshire, whose salary 
nearly equaled all that his three or four assistants re- 
ceived, has spent this year one hour daily of his time in 
school on a single recitation of a single scholar in 
Cicero. ‘Toomany instances can be pointed out in New 
England of the best strength and experience thus paid 
for by the community, devoted to half a dozen favored 
pupils. 

In this higher grade of schools, from which most of 
the pupils go directly into life’s business, the future 
needs of the scholars should determine which branches 
of science shall be faithfully and thoroughly studied. 
The enforcement of a fixed course of study in the high 
school, before graduation, occasions loss to the pupil 
and to the State. The district school and the academy 
have furnished far more noted scholars and citizens 
than the graded system, as it is now conducted, is like- 
ly to produce. Too many studies are required. The 
sciences, begun too late, are so slightly and cursorily 
passed over that they can produce but inferior effects in 
contrast with the careful drill in languages and higher 
mathematics. With these they have not been fairly 
compared. Who will say that far more discipline and 
practical power for an intelligent citizen would not be 
secured by investigating the properties and combina- 
tions and effects of an acid, than by the exhausting 
efforts made in collecting the changes in the root of a 
Latin verb? 

There certainly should be no conflict between the 
important studies of language and literature and the 
sciences ; but the future of the pupil, not the classical 
tastes and reputation of the teacher, should determine 
the time spent on each in the education which the State 

is expected to give to her youth. 

One turns from the marvellous products and natural 
resources of our country, so well displayed at the Cen- 


ment, to the grand exhibition of American inventive 
genius in the acres beneath the roof of Machinery Hall. 
There one sees that the treasures of the earth have been 
the stimulus to those powers and triumphs of the mind. 
Our public education must furnish minds from the 
masses, to utilize to a still more wonderful extent these 
treasures for our due national growth and power in 
another century. 
to the sciences of nature. As Sparta trained her youth 
from earliest years for war, our public school must in- 
spire zealous and skillful devotion to our material indus- 
tries for the more sacred uses of peace, Thus shall we 
give to the world untold combinations of physical and 
chemical forces, which, like the American telegraph, 
shall promote a civilization worthy. of the highest 
Christian nation. : 

In a book-case containing three hundred publications 
for English workmen, exhibited by one publishing house 
of London in the main building of the Centennial, two- 
thirds are of a scientific character. A glance around 
that case, through the long avenues filled with the mag- 
nificent exhibits of the industries of Great Britain, car- 
ries conviction of the influence of such works, intelli- 
gently read, on a nation of character and prosperity. 
America needs thousands of zealous educators who 
believe in the power of these sciences to develop and 
wisely inform the youthful mind ; like Farraday, who, 
we remember, began to teach boys and girls twenty 
years ago in crowded lecture-rooms, the philosophy of 
a candle, which have been continued with the same de- 
votion by Tyndall in his holiday lectures on electricity, 
to juvenile audiences. Men like Huxley, Roscoe, Bal- 
four Stewart, Geike, Foster, and others equally distin- 
guished, would not apply themselves to the authorship 
of primers of science, but for the conviction that the 
truly scientific mind must be awakened to prosetute 
successfully these studies in after years for the enlight- 
enment of the people. With such helps, we shall, in a 
single generation, have a hundred eminent scientists in 
America where we now have one. 

We claim, finally, that the State needs thus asl to 
educate her youth in science, in order to establish in 
them a reverent belief in God, and in moral truth. We 
argue this from the scientific character of our most emi- 
nent religious teachers, and the reverent attitude of 
mind of a majority of the eminent scientists of the age.* 


The sentiment of scholars a century ago, when liter- 
ature, logic, and philosophy prevailed through a clas- 
sical education, was to a greater extent infidel in char- 
acter, than in the present age when scientific study is 
having free course. We must begin early to counteract 
the materialistic tendencies of science. ‘Then the mind 
familiar with these facts and principles will not easily 
be swerved through mature inquiry, and into disbelief 
of the great things of religion and moral accountability. 
Facts which have dropped from the Divine hand, like 
rain from the clouds, will be associated with the fear 
and goodness of that Being whose providence every- 
where surrounds us, Then the speculations of science 
in the evolution of worlds or species, will no more shake 
the man’s faith in God and his law, than the stupendous 
fact of a world of beauty and light evoked and proceed- 
ing out of the night of chaos, which we learned from the 
Bible at our mother’s knee, staggers our faith in the 
Divine Word to create worlds in any way, or ever led 
us to distrust the Infinite Wisdom which planned and 
still upholds this order of things by the word of Him, 
“in whom all things consist.” 


— It isin general more profitable to reckon up our 
defects, than to boast of our attainments. 


* We need not ee Iosaeis fear the materialistic effects of such stud- 
ies, when one of t ronounced scientists of America, Professor 
Gasy. tells us that Aristotle still expresses the worthiest thoughts 

of the modern scientific investigator and reasoner, in these words: 
“ For by the primitive and very ancient men, it has been handed 
down tho thus left to later generations shat 
the Divine it is which together all nature,—Darwinia, 


tennial as the offering of the United States Govern- 
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4 THREE MONTHS’ COURSE FROM THE BLACK: 


BOARD OF AN OLD TEACHER. 


BY PROF, JAMES E, VOSE. 


These minds must early be directed |” 


V.--THE FLOWER (contin.). (D) Stamens: 
44. The Floral Envelopes: I, 2, 3, 4, ete. 
(a) Polysepalous, polypetalous Mon androus, 
Di,etc. § adelphous. 
Hypogynous, 
Claw (unguiculate), Perigynous, 
Limb, lamina, blade, —Epipetalous, 
Entire, toothed, lobed, Gynandrous. 
[etc., —Didynamous, 
uciform, Tetradynamous. 
Rosaceous, (a) The Filament,— 
Caryophyllaceous, (4) The Anther,— 
Liliaceous. Sessile, 
Irregular,— Sterile, 
Papilionaceous, — Innate, 
Orchidaceous. Adnate, 
(4) monopela- Versatile, 
lous forms —lIntrorse, 
Terms,— Extrorse, 
Tube, —Syngenesious, 
Throat, —Cells,— 
Border, limb, Dehiscence, 
Entire, toothed, eic., Connectile, 
Regular,— Dimidiate. 
Tubular, (c) Pollen,— 
Urceolate, urn-shaped, 
Rotate, wheel-shaped, Extine, intine, 
Hypocrateriform, sal- Fovillz, 
ver-shaped, Pollinia, pollen-masses. 
Infundibuliform, funnel Morphology, from the leaf. 
shaped, (2) Pistil: 
Campanulate, bell-sha’d. I, 2, 3, 4, ete, 
I:regular,— Mono, 
Ligulate, Di, ete. 
ate, bilabiate, —Free, distinct, 
Coherent, 
By styles, stigmas, etc. 
(ec) PR (a) Morphology 
‘orms Carpel (carpeilary leaf). 
(When there is _only one Suture, 
envelope it is usually! Ventral, inner, 
called a calyx). Dorsal, outer, 
(x) Peculiar Forms: Placenta, 
Sac (saccate), Normally double. 
Spur (spurred, calcarate), (1) Simple Pistil,— 
Keel (keeled, carinate), Normally 1-celled, 
Galea, hood (galeate), 2 celled by ingrowing of 
Palate (personate,masked), dorsal placenta, 
Crown, corona, Placenta ventral, 
Nectary, gland, etc. (2) Compound Pistil,— 
(z) Duration: Cells = No. of carpels, 
Caducous, fugacious, Plac. axial, axile, 
Deciduous, Column, 
Persistent, Dissepiments, 
Marescent, True, false. 
Accrescent. Cell one,— 
NotTe.—Many of the terms Placenta axial, 
of (44) are not common to Placentz parietal. 


the teacher can explain. 
45- Morphology of the Flower. 

The Flower an altered 
branch, (Bring this out 

in detail.) 

(A) Receptacle, torus : 
Ordinary, 
Excavated,—rose, fig, 
— strawberry, 

a 
cranesbill, 
—Paleate, setose, pitted, 
naked, etc., 
Stipe (stipitate), 
ophore, 
ore (see aout) 
Decaisne, Vows’). 
Disk, 
Nectaries. 
(B) Calyx ; 
1. Form (44), 
2. Free, adherent (41, ¢, y). 
Inferior, superior 
(43, 4, Note), 
Hypogynous, perig 
ous, epigynous (43, 4). 
. Sepals,— 


etc., 
Mono, Sepalous, 


Di, tri, etc., ) (43, 4). 
4. Duration,—(44, 
5- Calycule, 

mere scales, 

palez, pappus. 
(C) Corolla : 

1. Form (44), 
2. adherent, 


both calyx and corolla, 7 


) Papilionaceous corolla, 
exillum, standard, 
ner, 


Ale, 
Caron, 


—WNo. of carpels known 
by true parietal placentx, 
styles, or stigmas. 

(6) Parts of the Pistil: 
(1) Ovary,— 
Simple, compourd,cells, 
lacentz, etc., as in (a) 

Inferior, adherent, 

Half-inferior, half ad- 

herent, 

Superior, free. 

(2) Ovules,— 

Solitary, 

Definite, 

Indefinite, 

—Borne on the 
Ventral suture, 
Dorsal suture (rarely) 
Face of the cell 

(rarely), 

Attitude,— 
Erect, 
Ascending, 
Horizontal, 
Pendulous, 
Suspended. 

Parts, terms (See 1), 
Funiculus, podosperm 

(Sessile), 

Nucleus, 


oats, 

Primine, secundine, 
Hilum, 
Chalaza, 


Rhaphe, 
Foramen, 
—Orthotropous, 
Campylotropous, 
Amphitropous, 


Lobed, cleft, etc., 
—Distinct, 


nited, 
"At base, to middle,etc. 
—Terminal, 


Gynobaate (Labiatez). 


FY 


| 
(3) Style,— 
3. Petals,— 
I, 2, 3, 4, etc., 
Mono, 
Gamo, Petalous, 
Di, tri, etc. 
4- Duration. 
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(Wanting, pines, etc.,) \47. Systematic : 

Globular, plumose, fili- (4) Phznogamous,— 
form, aloid, hood- (a) Dicotyledonous— 
ed, cleft, lobed, etc. Angiospermous,— 


46. Fertilization: olypetalous,— 
(Parthenogensis), 
Pollen on the stigma, Apetalous. 
Pollen-tubes. Gymnospermous. 
Embryo Sac, (2) Monocotyledonous, — 
Embryonic Vesicle,— Spadiceous, 
Pollen-tube penetrates, Petaloideous, 
Cell-multiplication, Glumaceous. 


Formation of embryo. 
Access of Pollen to stigma, 
Office of Insects. 
(See Darwin!) 


(2) Cryptogamous. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


THE DEGREE, AGAIN. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I have but a word more to say of the meaning of the word 
degree. And first, let me remark that what I have said, and have to 
say, relates to the word as used in connection with latitude and longi- 
tude, and has nothing to do with its various other uses. If I un- 
derstand your geographical correspondent, he admits that in Trig- 
onometry the degree is a unit of measure for angles, and not for 
distances ; but when applied to latitude and longitude, it is a dis- 
tance, and he quotes a large number of authorities in support of this 
view. It is a good thing to have an abundance of authorities on 
one’s side, but a better to have facts. If it is @ fact that latitude is 
the angle made by a vertical line and the plane of the equator, and 
longitude ¢he angle between a given meridian and the prime me- 
ridian at the poles; or ¢he angle of the planes of the two meridians, 
then latitude and longitude are not distances; and are not meas- 
ured by linear units. I am not affirming or denying that degree is 
ever used to indicate distance, but I do say that degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude are angles, and not distances; and the books, 
whatever they are, that say otherwise, and the teachers who teach 
otherwise, are helping to confuse the student in Geodesy and As- 
tronomy. I wish, in closing, to ask your correspondent one ques- 
tion. I ask it because I perceive that he has the positive convic- 
tions which a teacher should possess, and that he fully believes in 
teaching ¢ruth and not error, I have, therefore, a curiosity to 
know how he explains the fact, that in going from the equator 
north or south, one is obliged to travel increasing distances to 
change his latitude one degree ;—that is, why is it farther from the 
7oth to the 71st parallel, than from the roth to the r1th ? 

—o— E. T. Q. 
“A FONETIC ALFABET.” 
To the Editor of The Fournal : 

Allow me to criticise the “ alphabets” brought to our notice at 
the Middlesex Teachers’ Convention, April 13, at Lowell. 

As a person having a working interest in the education of the 
children of this town, I have taken some interest in the subject as 
presented heretofore in your columns, and though I still think re- 
form is very desirable, 1 must say I am confident the changes 
there proposed are too radical and sweeping to meet the conven- 
ience or approval of a vast majority of the literary men of the 
country, as well as the general reading public. As an old printer, 
also, I would object most decidedly to the particular alphabets 
presented to our notice, for the reason that the adoption of either 
would knock into gé every form in the country, and bankrupt 
every printer, publisher, and type-founder now in business, 

“ Well,” it is asked, “ what wil? you do about it? Shall this 
cumbersome, unnatural, and inconstant method of expressing the 
‘phonetic elements of our language’ be perpetuated ?” Of course 
not, nor will it be, if we will only trim and weed our present alpha- 
bet. When William L. Garrison, Nathan P. Rogers, Gerritt 
Smith, and their co-agitators upon the subject of that other 
slavery, — of man to man, — first commenced their work, they 
labored on with a strong faith in Divine assistance, feeling that 
they were seeking solely the welfare of their fellow-man, and I 
hope and trust that these agitators will do likewise; but though 
their efforts have at.last reached their fruition, some of those 
noble men died in the harness, and none of them saw the accom. 
plishment of their desires in the exact way ¢iey proposed. So, 
perhaps it may be in this case. / 

Looking back through’ the forming centuries of our language, 
spoken and written, we find change,—gradual, but nevertheless an 
improving change ; and I would suggest that we might perhaps ac- 
complish more by following this plain path, and by endeavoring to 
accelerate this movement rather than by demolishing the present 
structure of our alphabet, and building anew. 

We already have characters representing the elementary vocal 
sounds, Why adopt new ones,and especially such as will bring 
confusion in the different styles of Roman and Italic types now in 
use? Or why assimilate them to the characters used to express 
the phonetic elements of other languages? The English lan- 
guage is spoken by a larger number of reading people than is that 
of any other nation or language using the Roman letters. Let 
them come to us, not we to them. We have 4, &, i, —é, ¢,— 
1, i, 5, 6 —ii, iti; and the other elementary vowe 
may easily be represented by the use of some other letter or com- 
bination of letters; even i and ii may be discarded without pro- 


ducing any extreme difficulty of expression, and if all sounds. in- 
troduced from other languages be immediately changed in spell- 


ing, 80 as to accord as nearly as possible to our own methods of }per on the Yerkon,—have dragged out two weary winters with Dr. 


phonetic oppression, one powerful element of discordance will be 
shut out ; it will prevent any further and future confusion in the 
rules of pronunciation. 

Our vowel phonetic elements might be represented thus : 

I. 4 as in ate = it’. 8. 1 as in fin = fin. 
2. 4 as in at = at. 9. 6 as in old = did. 
3- @ as in art =< Art. 10. 5 as in on = dn, 
4 € as in me = mé. 11. ii as in tune =tiin’ or iioidn. 
> é as in met = mét. 12. & as in tun = tin, 
. € as in merge = mérj’. 13. Las in fir = fir. 
7. 1 asin fine = fin’. ii as in turn = tiirn. 

Changes in the consonant sounds might be represented thus : 

c always hard as in care = ciir’. 

g always hard as in good = giid ; 5% as in put, push.* 

j always soft as in judge = jiidj’. 

s always soft as in sent and cent = séat; z sound by z. 

k, q, w, and y, discarded, and silent letters designated by apos- 
trophe, and wh in when transposed to Aw. 

All foreign words spelled phonetically: Oll fSréin iuiirds spéil’d 
fOnétkalli. Using from 29 to 31 characters, all in present use, in 
place of 38 in “ fonetic alphabet.” 

This is only a rough and hasty illustration showing the direction 
in which I think a gradual, and practical because gradual, change 
for the better may be accomplished. 

It is to the publishers of our daily and weekly papers that we 
are to look for help and leadership in eliminating useless factors 
in this problem. Let them but lead off and the people follow per- 
force, from great Webster and Worcester to the smallest_alphabet 
class in our primary schools. They might commence by substi- 
tuting apostrophes for silent letters, and the time would soon come 
when the people would drop both letter and apostrophe. 

For the lower grades of school books, for scientific words, and 
words from other languages, I would use the distinctive characters 
representing the elementary phonetic vowel-sounds; while for 
common book and newspaper printing, I would use the common 
vowel characters without their characteristic signs, except for new 
foreign words, dropping silent letters and changing spelling for 
better modes as rapidly as public convenience and opinion will 
allow. 

If you, gentlemen of the daily and weekly press, will only lead 
us on toward a more rational and constant mode of expressing the 
true sounds of words, I assure you that, like the boy’s whistle, “ it 
will do itself.” J. A. S. 
See Franklin Third Reader, page 11, 12. 

—_o—- 
WHAT SHALL WE READ? 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

Your “ Notes and Queries” in regard to the professional read- 
ing of teachers is a valuable feature of the last issue of THE 
JoURNAL or EpucaTion, and if the publication of such “ Notes 
and Queries” is continued in subsequent issues, it will have a ten- 
dency to encourage teachers toa more careful study of pedagog- 
ical literature. Atthe risk of being charged with making an os- 
tentatious display, I will mention a few professional books from 
which I have derived valuable assistance in my own work as an 
educator. These books are nearly all found in my bookcase, have 
been read by me, and I look upon them as faithful friends : 

Theory and Practice of Teaching,—D. P. Page; Teacher’s As- 
sistant,—Northend ; Lectures,—Rev. S. R. Hall; Methods of In- 
struction, — Wickersham; School Economy,— Wickersham ; School 
Amusements,—Root; In the School-Room,—Hart ; School Re- 
ports of Boston, Chicago, St. Louis ; N. E. Journal of Education ; 
Confessions of a Schoolmaster; The Teacher,—Abbott; College 
Review; Journal of Education, — Barnard; Gleanings from 
School-Life Experience,—Orcutt; History of the Edinburgh High 
School ; Philosophy of Education,—Tate; School Inspection,— 
Faeron; Day-Dreams of a Schoolmaster,—D’Arcy W. Thompson ; 
Sex in Education,—Clark; American Colleges and American 
Pablic, — Porter ; The Schoolmaster, — Ascham; Kindergarten 
Guide,—Miss Peabody ; High Schools and Universities of Ger- 
many,—Arnold; Educational Reformers,— Quick. 


O:her essays and papers might be added to this list. could I re- 
call their names, But Ihave done much reading outside of this 
professional list, that has also aided ms in my work, The best 
and clearest ideas I ever obaincd in regard to the minds of children 
were derived from the reading of Sir John Lubbock on savage 
tribes, where he speaks of the difficulty in obtaining information 
from them. My first clear insight into school discipline, so far as 
regards the training of the will, was obtained from reading the 
first two or three pages of Leckey’s Rationaiism in Europe. 
Buckle on Civilization first led me’ to think, and take a rational 
view of history. Leckey’s European Morals, works of travel, 
Draper's Intellectual Development of Europe, his Civil War in 
America, Leckey’s Rationalism in Europe, Motley’s Works, Ma- 
cauley’s Essays and History, Prescott’s Works, and Bancroft’s 
History, have been favorite authors. All that I have read in 
poetry, science, history, travels, and in philosophy, have thrown a 
converging light upon ty work in the school-room. Dr, Hayes, 
in his Open Polar Sea, first told me clearly of the formation of 


icebergs. Lord Duffrein, in a little book giving an account of 
his yatch excursion to Iceland, first described to me the geysers 


and all their wonders. I have wandered in Africa with Sir Sam'l 
Baker, Speke, Livingstone, and other adventurers,—with Whym- 


Kane dmitl polar ice, separated from home and all its companion- 
ships. In boyhood, I was advised to seek good companions, and 
therefore I have associated with the great living, and with the 
great dead of all ages, who have transmitted to us in books their 
imperishab!e thoughts. 

The teacher's reading should by no means be wholly professional, 
but so far as my observation extends there is less professional 
reading among teachers than there should be. It is to be hoped 
your “ Notes and Queries” may lead to a far more extensive prac- 
tice among teachers of this very kind of reading. r 
La Crosse, Wis., April 25, 1877. B, W. RE&YNOLDs. 


THOUGHTS AND LANGUAGE. 


In THe Journat of April roth there is a criticism by “ W.,” of 
the inference which I drew from the study of Addison : that as he 
was a profound student of the classic authors, the surest ways of 
attaining his style and excellence in writing would be to study 
what he studied; and as he studied. A point in “ W.’s” criticism 
is that we can cultivate Addison's style of expression by simply be- 
coming familiar with his writings, without regard to the source of 
information upon which he relied. “ W.” seems to intimate that 
the cultivation of the expression is about all we are to regard in 
reading an author like Addison; that sought is an entirely inde- 
pendent matter. Now I think close observation of Addison's 
writings will show that his hough/s were as much due to his 
studies as his expressions, Every line that he read, especially in 
such an author as Horace, seemed to suggest to him a subject for 
an essay. It isto this fact that I attribute the extensive use which 
he made of passages from Horace, as mottoes for the different 
numbers of the Sfectator,—two hundred and twenty-five of the 
series having their mottoes fromthis author. R. L. Perkins, 

Boston, April 30, 1877. 

—o——. 
4A YORKSHIRE SCHOOLMASTER. 


In these days of great pedestrian feats, it is worth while to re 
cord the doings of an old Yorkshireman, who recently died at the 
ripe age of eightyfour years at Masham in Yorkshire. James 
Heap was a schoolmaster, and carried on his calling in a wild and 
bleak part of the county, walking every day a distance of eight 
miles. He lived at a cotton mill just below the village of Healey, 
which is the western part of that portion of Yorkshire, called 
Mashamshire. Hisschool-house was four miles distant at Colters- 
dale, which is still further west, and among the bleak moors and 
wild hills leading away to Westmoreland. Many a time had he to 
wade through snowdrifts to find that his pupils were not able to 
reach the school, and he was constantly subjected to a drenching 
rain in the winter months. Yet from December, 1822, to January, 
1867, he never missed a single day, and during 2,292 consecutive 
weeks he walked more than 110,000 miles, or nearly five times 
around the world. Nor was he altogether idle on Sundays; for 
during forty-years of this period he shared with others the teach- 
ing of a Sunday-school at a place called Summerside, about the 
same distance from his home, and in an equally dreary and wild 
district on the moors with Coltersdale; seventeen Sundays in each 
year, during these forty-two years, did he walk eight miles to teach, 
which adds an aggregate of 5,712 miles to the former sum; so that, 
taking Sundays and week days into the reckoning, he would, if he 
bad continued his work for rather more than another year, have 


covered a distance equal to half the space between the earth and 
the moon. The old man until quite lately enjoyed good health, 
and the Schoolmasters’ Association had only recently written to 
tell him that an annuity which he had been in receipt of for some 
time, would, after the 1st of November, be still further increased. 
This arrangement, however, he did not see carried out, for he died 
last week.—London Globe, 


Good Words. 


— Among the many educational journals that we read; THE New 
ENGLAND has no superior, When applied to by teachers for the 
best educational journal, we always recommend THE New-Enc- 
LAND.—H. B, Pierce, Supt. of Schools, New Brunswick, N. 7., 


— Will you allow me to say how delighted I am with my weekly 
N.-E. JouRNAL. I think as a rule such publications as are con- 
fined strictly to educational matters, are very dry and uninterest- 
ing, or interesting only to a few or to certain localities, but THe 
Journa_ is both comprehensive and entertaining, and it is really 
a triumph to make any technical journal as much so.—WALTER 
Situ, Art Director, Boston, 

— It is hardly f.ir to single out special articles in a periodical of 
this class [N. JourRNaL OF EvucaTion], w contains so 
much that is readable and valuable to the educationist. We have 
marked two or three to extract on the first teen b We 
would, however, mention a series of articles on ‘‘ The Yellowstone 
National Park,” which are very interesting to teachers of geogra- 
phy.—London Fournal of Education. 

— No live teacher can afford to be without THz JournaL. It 
is a perfect treasury of new ideas to teachers of every grade. No 
one who carefully studies its pages from week to week can fail of 
becoming better fitted for the profess‘on of the teacher.—Chatham 
Courier. 

— The best educational paper in America, viz., the N. E. Jour- 
NAL OF EpucaTIon, has recently contained such articles as How 
to Begin Arithmetic, Methods of Teaching Reading, Botanical 
Drawing, Half Hours with Authors, etc, From these titles itg 


practical character may be seen.—River Falls Fournal, 
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Boston, Mass., May 10, 1877. 


The Week. 

— The Russians, under the command of the Grand 
Duke Michael, captured Kars, one of the strongholds 
of the Turks in Asia Minor, taking 17,000 Turks pris- 
oners. This victory opens the way to the Russian army 


to Asiatic Turkey, and the forces are.massing for the| 


investment of Erzeroutn. The objective point of this 


—— ~~ “movement is Trebizond, on the Black Sea. 


— England and Austria are greatly exercised in re- 
gard to the operations of Russia, and it seems more 
than probable that they will not be able to maintain a 
neutral position should the war continue. 

— The Russians are advancing in Roumania, and 
have reached the river Aluta on the west, and have 
bombarded Widin on the south bank of the Danube, 
from Kalafat. They are also moving southward from 
Bucharest. 

— President Hayes has called a special session of 
Congress to assemble Oct. 15th. The failure of the 
last Congress to make appropriations for the army, 


made this action necessary. 


— The long hoped for surrender of “Crazy Horse,” 
and the hostile bands of Indians has taken place ; 1200 
gave themselves up, with 2500 horses. It is thought 
that this will terminate the war among the Indians. 

— The President has issued an order for the consol- 
idation of pension agencies in New England. Hart- 
ford and Providence are consolidated with the agency 
in Boston, 

— The Cathedral at Metz was badly damaged by 
fire on Sunday. 


Any subscriber sending us names, will receive, 

postpaid, one portrait for each annual subscription 
sent us. See club rates, on next page. 


Our teachers cannot over-estimate the importance of 
teaching thorough temperance principles to their pupils. 
The great lesson of a personal example should be al- 
ways before the young. Purity of thought, of speech, 
and of action always mark the model instructor of 
youth. Socrates claimed that no one was capable of 
tuling who did not “rule over himself” ; and when 
asked what he meant by the phrase, he said “that a 
man should be temperate and master of himself, and 
ruler of his own pleasures and passions,” Not only 
should the grosser forms of intemperance, such as the 
wse of tobacco and alcoholic drinks, be avoided, 
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should instruct by example and precept in respect to 
the evils of all forms of vice and bad habit, which de- 
form the character and destroy the soul. Let such ex- 
amples as the following be noted : a 

Dr. Livingstone, the great African traveler, says: “I 
have acted on the principle of total abstinence from all 
alcoholic liquors during: more than twenty years. My 
individual opinion is, that the most severe labors or 
privations may be undergone without alcoholic stim- 
ulants, because those of us who have endured the most 
had nothing else than water, and not always enough of 
that.” 

Richard Cobden says: ‘“‘ Nobodyhas more faith than I 
in the truth of the tetotal doctrine, both in a physical and 
moral point of view. As for the moral bearings of the 
question, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that all 
other reforms together would fail to confer as great a 
blessing on the masses, as that of weaning them from 
intoxication,” 

Oliver Goldsmith says: ‘‘ How far it may be enjoined 
in the Scriptures I will not take upon me to say; but 
this may be asserted, that if the utmost benefit to the 
individual, and the most extensive benefit to society, 
serve to mark any institution as of heaven, this of ab- 
stinence may be reckoned among the foremost.” 

And the last advice which the great Sir Charles 
Napier gave his soldiers was: “ Let me tell you that 
you are come to a country where, if you drink, you are 
dead men ; if you are sober and steady, you wili get on 
well, but if you drink, you are done for.” 


THE many-quilled editorial sanctum of the Zduca- 
tional Weekly, of Chicago, has been invaded by a 
“Rumour” (spelled with two u’s so as to make it the 
stronger). Howit reached the Western hub we do not 
know,—whether by mail, by telegraph, or telephone, we 
say not. The only knowledge certain is its whence. 
It came from the East. Mistaking its advent for the 
breaking in of a new light upon the editorial senses, 
the watchman on the look-out immediately calls a sol- 
emn conclave of the corps. We see the wise and 
scholarly Phelps, of various fame, wending his well- 
worn way from Wisconsin’s normal work. His glass 
must be able to scan the coming of this new-fledged 
something, surnamed a “ report.”” His educational vision 
can penetrate to his old camping-ground in the East,— 
may-be it can pierce the wilds of New-England, whence 
this strange creation purports to come. His confreres, 
the knights of scissors and quills, are about him, to dis- 
cuss the new report. And while the wise heads gather 
from the four winds of the West in the misty dawn,— 
“ Straight through the mighty Libyan folks is Rumour on the wing, 
Rumour of whom naught swifter is of any evil thing. 

She gathereth strength by going on, and bloometh shifting oft, 


A little thing, afraid at first, she springeth soon aloft : 


Swift are her wings to cleave the air, swift foot she treads the earth ; 
* * * * * 


A monster, dread and huge, on whom so many as there lie, 

The feathers, under each there lurks, O strange! a watchful eye ; 
And there wag tongues, and babble mouths, and hearkening ears 
upstand 

As many: all a-dusk by night she flies ’twixt sky and land 

Loud clattering, never shutting eyes in rest of slumber sweet. 

By day she keepeth watch, high-set on houses of the street, 

Or on the towers aloft she sits, for mighty cities fear; 

And lies and ill she loves no less than sooth which she must bear.” 


What new creation have the Eastern wizards, with 
their witching wiles, sent out on this errand, to disturb 
our Western happy homes! “ Rumour whispereth,” 
saith the chief, “that our clever contemporary, the 
New-England Fournal of Education, otherwise the Na- 
tional Fournal of Education, is about to assume another 
alias. Its Western soubriguet is to be no other than 
that of the late Common School of Davenport, in the 
State of Iowa. This'seems like spreading things. No, 
we mistake, It is laying it on rather thick.” We im- 
agine still further his quaint sayings, as he remarks how 
faithfully “I have pursued the even tenor of my ‘ clever 


contemporary’s’ way, until now there comes a halt. 


and their terrible effects pointed out, but the teacher 


The Common School, I thought was ours; but now 
’tis his. What other worlds has he or I to conquer !” 
Says another, more shrewd, as the grey morn lights up 
the East, “ Let us have light !” and wise counsels say 
Wait “the light.” And they, with others, re-echo, 
“ Yes, we will wait; the day cometh !” 


Swiss EpuCATION.—The organization of the system 
of public instruction corresponds more nearly to that 
of our own country than that of any other European 
nation. The country, is divided into twenty-two inde- 
pendent cantons, each of which manages its school policy 
after its own notions, as do the States of our Union. 
The educational systems of these cantons differ ma- 
terially, while the Federal government which unites 
them brings all into intimate connection, one with an- 
other. With hardly an exception, education is compul- 
sory in all the cantons, for children between the ages 
of six and fourteen. The system of Switzerland is 
characterized in all its details by great liberality. No 
one can officiate as a school-master without obtaining a 
diploma from the government of his canton, to secure 
which he must obtain from a clergyman of his own 
church a certificate of moral character, and compe- 
tency to conduct the religious education of the school 
for which he applies. The object of this requirement 
is to recognize the principle that the secular education 
of the people is based upon the great truths of religion, 
in order to secure the best foundation of all social im- 
provement, and the highest advancement of the intelli- 
gence and morality of the people. The methods of in- 
struction are equal to the demands of our best schools 
in America. 


The Organization of Country Schools of One 
Teacher. 


Three leading elements should enter into this organ- 
ization : first, the curriculum, or fixed course of study ; 
second, the grading or platooning of the children ; and 
third, the programme of daily exercises. ‘The first may 
be permanent and uniform over a large area ; the second 
may vary in different schools and different terms ; and 
the third will follow the variations of the second. 


1, The length and contents of the course of study 
belong chiefly to the department of superintendence. 
It should be determined with great care, and in view 
of the time allotted to education in the habits of the 
people. If long school-terms and an educational spirit 
prevail, a fuller course may properly be prescribed than 
in regions where the school holds but five months in 
the year, and even during that time has to contend 
with the shop and the field for the use of the pupils. 
The dominant idea should be to make sure of the in- 
dispensable primary studies, and with just that degree 
of fullness which is consistent with thoroughness ; and 
if there is reason to believe that this is all that the 
children will or can receive, then let nothing more be 
attempted. 

In districts where the school term does not exceed 
five months,—which is the most common length in 
rural districts, — the course should be framed with spe- 
cial reference to that condition of affairs, If it cannot 
be expected that the children will attend school for 
more than nine terms of five months each, then the 
course may be made a nine-term course, as is proposed 
by the superintendent of New Hampshire, This set- 
tled, we have next to inquire, What should be the con- 
tents of the course? It is evident that the higher 
branches, and all extraordinary studies must, of neces- 
sity, be excluded from this course,—not necessarily in 
all cases from the school, because in a small school, 
the grades may happen to be so few as to allow of extra 
instruction, but a course must be prepared with refer- 
ence to an ordinary state of affairs ; and hence, in such 
circumstances as we are now contemplating, not only 
must the secondary and esthetical studies be excluded, 
but even the properly primary studies must be consid- 
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erably abbreviated, particularly arithmetic, grammar, 
and geography. Either we must exclude such branches 
as drawing, physiology, and botany, or expect to turn 
out poor spellers, readers, and writers. Any one will 
be convinced of this, who will compare the actual school 
attendance of country children with the time which is 
necessary for acquiring a fair knowledge of the six pri- 
mary branches. It is high time we were awaking to 
the danger of over-loading our schools with studies. 


2. The course of study having been prepared, should 
be authoritatively placed in the hands of each teacher 
as a guide, but not as an absolute ruler. However 
strictly a graded course may be followed in a city, and 
the children be assorted conformably upon it where 
children are abundant, and their attendance regular, 
considerable discretion must be allowed to the teacher 
where children are scarce and irregular. The one 
teacher having all the grades to instruct, should be en- 
couraged to organize his pupils into as few grades as 
possible. And as the material to be shaped varies in 
different schools, so should the organization vary, not 
as to the contents of the course, but as to the points at 
which the several groups shall begin as well as in the 
number of groups. Let the strings on the finger-board 
of a guitar represent the fixed course from the begin- 
ning to the end ; but let the frets be movable at the 
option of the performer, and we have an illustration of 
the fixed course with adjustable grading. The course 
may be one which is constructed so as to require, or- 
dinarily, nine terms of five months to complete it, and 
with a full school, and some help, the best gradation 
would be into nine grades as indicated in the course. 
But with the ordinary school of less than forty pupils, 
commonly of less than thirty, the pupils may be grouped 
into six grades, and sometimes into fewer; and when 
anything near this can be done so as to exhaust the 
material, we have the best possible organization of a 
country school. 

It is not pretended that a symmetrical organization 
of this sort can be easily effected. To grade a country 
school at all, is no easy task. To say nothing here of 
intellectual inequalities, the unsymmetrical, previous 
education of the several pupils presents itself at once 
as an obstacle which drives the teacher into despair, as 
arule. How can irregular polyhedrons be built into 
rectangular courses! The material lacks plasticity ; its 
angles are sharp. _And even could a perfect organiza- 
tion be effected in the beginning, irregular attendance 
constantly tends to throw the machinery out of gear. 
To these might be added the difficulties which grow 
out of parental interference, of bad furniture and ap- 
paratus, diversity of books, etc. But the authority at 
the teacher’s back furnishes the power to overcome all 
difficulties ; and yet the supreme force should be brought 
into the field of discipline as little as possible. It 
should be with school-teaching as with wise statesman- 
ship, which consists in making the best use of circum- 
stances. Authority is not weakened but strengthened 
by waiving a rule, when its enforcement would mani- 
festly do harm. The teacher needs common sense 
above all things. He must see that crude ore cannot 
be made into an engine by a sudden and single opera- 
tion. If the first year he can make pigs out of his 
hematite, he may have done enough. He may go to 
bar-iron the second year, and in due time have his en- 
gine in running order. In plain words, the change from 
the condition of the common school to a graded organ- 
ization must usually be gradually reached. But experi- 
ence,—though limited,—has proved that it can be done ; 
and surely here is the true basis on which all improve- 
ment must be founded, and therefore perseverance 
should have her perfect work. 

3. Besides the curriculum and the grading, there is 
also needed a schedule or programme for daily use in 
the conduct of the school ; a programme to be posted 
on the wall of the school-room. This shows the exer- 
cises as to time, character, and order. It must be 


based on the grading, and will properly vary somewhat! 
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in different schools. The principle on which the pro- 
gramme should be constructed, may fairly be open for 
discussion. Commonly there is a distribution of the 
branches somewhat miscellaneously as respects the 
order of recitation, and a re-appearance of the same 
studies at different hours of the day. The chief argu- 
ment for this sort of scheme is, that the very young 
children may have repeated lessons in the same study 
every day. Butin the proper instruction of beginners 
the chief branches, notably reading and writing, are so 
intermingled that, although each branch may-formally 
come up but once a day, they are in fact all present in 
almost every exercise. Upon the whole, we are inclined 
to favor the plan which divides the day into periods, 
and devoting each period to one study, and to that 
study alone. If the first period, when heads are clear, 
be given to arithmetic, then let the whole school be 
engaged on arithmetic, each group with its own lesson, 
and the subject be dropped resolutely at the end of the 
period. The beginners must receive sufficient attention 
daily, and if lessons must be postponed let them be the 
lessons in the higher grades, where, by a comparatively 
little attention, the pupils may be kept well employed. 
In the second period, we pass from the head to the hand 
whilst the nerves are still steady, and take up writing ; 
let all write simultaneously. Here, as in every period, 
a part of the time may be employed by the teacher in 
giving expositions to which all the pupils may profitably 
listen. When geography and grammar come on, of 
course the lower grades cannot tak part, and must be 
kept at appropriate seat-work. Geography may prop- 
erly come last in the morning session, and grammar 
last in the afternoon, as only the mature pupils can be 
expected to maintain vigor so long. The great branch 
of the school, namely, resting, may properly succeed the 
midday intermission, and be allowed about double as 
much time as any other branch. Each day may well 
be closed with an oral exercise on morals and manners, 
and Friday be the day for reviews and for bringing up 
arrearages. | 

Probably the most of those who read these sugges- 
tions will more than doubt their feasibility, {but the 
day is not distant when the doubters will be few, At 
any rate the subject is one of prime importance, and 
may well enlist the studious attention of rpm 
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— Love descends, not ascends. A parent loves the 
child more than the child the parent, and partly because 
the parent’s heart is larger, not because the child is 
worthier. The Saviour loved His disciples infinitely 
more than His disciples loved Him, because His heart 
was infinitely larger. Love trusts on, ever hopes and 
expects better things, and is a trust springing from 
itself, and out of its own deeps alone.—Row/land Hill. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
In perusing the pages of Tue JourNat, from time to time, we 
have been very much impressed with the amount of attention be- 
stowed upon subjects pertaining to primary schools. If any proof 


were needed that its editors have a keen sense of the needs of the ; 


hour, this would be abundant. 

As educators, we are first and most interested in the subject of 
primary education, Every day students in our high schools and 
colleges are utterly breaking down, because their elementary train- 
ing was defective. Yet, there isa great deal of hard work done 
both by teachers and pupils. The overworked air of the majority 
of teachers testifies to the prodigious amount of vitality expended 
in the schoolroom; still, the most hopeful among us cannot feel 
that the results are in any degree commensurate with the labor be- 
stowed. Everywhere earnest, faithful teachers are Jamenting that 
their pupils “ do so little thinking for themselves.” In short, we 
know that we /ui/,—not so much to give knowledge, as to create a 
desire for knowledge: to develop in our pupils that power which 
will enable each to acquire for himself such knowiedge as his in- 
dividual circumstances shall demand after he has left the school- 
room. This is the ground of complaint against modern education. 
{t presents a difficult problem, but the statement is so simple, that 
theorists among educational reformers have imagined the solution 
equally so, and have attempted to give it to us in treatise and lec- 
ture. Practical teachers are trying experiment after experiment, 
often with the opposite results from those they anticipated. We 
find consolation for our failures in the records of the experiences 
of the whole host of educational reformers, from Dante to Pes- 
talozzi; but we are not satisfied that we have come no nearer the 
solution of the difficulty, 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 

While recognizing that we are bound to be diligent in 
seeking the best ways and means of improving our system of ele- 
mentary education, we must not lose sight of the fact that before 
everything else in importance, stands the training of the teachers 
themselves. The best systems and methods will accomplish but 
little in the real development of the minds of our children, if the 
teacher enters upon his work without a due sense of the responsi- 


bility it entails. A teacher will surely be a failure who lacks that’ 


earnestness of purpose which “ will lead him to seek at each mo- 
ment what instruction his pupils stand peculiarly in need of, and 
the best manner of connecting it with the knowledge he already 
possesses,” Pestalozzi’s first and greatest success was at.Stantz, 
when, as he tells us himself, he had neither books nor other school 
appliances to aid him in his work. In commenting upon this, 
Herbert Spencer says, “‘ Much of his power was due, not to calm! 


gave him an intuitive perception of childish needs and difficulties.” 
Here is the secret of success or failure, Lacking this “sympa- 
thy,” the teacher cannot attain any success worth the name, 
Would-be common-sense people, Gail Hamilton and her class, 
for instance, will take exception to this position, and deny that 
love for the work is a necessaty element of success. This mis- 
taken idea bears its fruits. Thousands enter the profession with- 
vut the least fitness for its duties. Women, especially, frequently 
take up the work simply because it affords a “respectable” means 
of gaining a livelihood. From a mistaken idea of what is, or is 
not respectable, many declare it is the only avenue of employ: 
ment fit for educated women, that is freely opened to them. Here 
is a reason why every intelligent man and woman should help on 
the movement to throw open other avenues of employment to 
women; it would rid our schoolrooms of thousands of inefficient 
laborers, whose work therein is a series of blunders, the penalties 
of which, as in the case of the ignorant doctor or careless builder, 
are paid by the unfortunate victims. How many good dressmak- 
ers and cooks and merchants and architects are spoiled, to make 


poor teachers ! 
WORK FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Here, then, is legitimate work for our normal schools, — the 
moral training of teachers for their work — especially for primary- 
school work. Every one entering upon normal training should be 
solemnly impressed with the importance of a conscientious self- 
inquiry, as to whether he or she possesses those qualifications of 
heart, as well as of mind, which makes justifiable the choice of 
teaching asa profession. Men and women do not generally adopt 
other professions without a pretty clear conviction that they pos- 
sess those qualities which will ensure them a fair measure of suc- 
cess: why should those who think of becoming teachers exercise 
less care and forethought? There are, it is true, notable exam- 
ples of men who have succeeded in professions for which they had 
no natural qualifications ; but these are exceptions, and will not 
warrant others in taking the same risk. Experiments in our pro- 


fession are less justifiable than in any other, not mig because it 
ts fewer chances of success against natural tacles, but 
ove others, more than ourselves, are sufferers from our failures. 


(Concluded next week.) 
— 
— Girard Col at Philadelphia owns property valued at 
$8,000,000. This College was fenaded by Stephen ‘Girard. It is 


tor the benefit of poor white male orphans, born in Pennsylvania. 
The course of instruction embraces in addition to the elementary 
branches, physics, and industrial science, drawing, book-keeping, 


and natural history. The course lasts eight years, and the pupil 


when he leaves ig apprenticed to some trade. ) 


reasoned-out plans of culture, but to his profound sympathy which’ 


| 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
LANGUAGE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS.—111. 


BY S. S. GREENE, LL.D. 


How can children best learn the written language? 
We have seen that in the spoken language, expressions 
for specific thoughts come to children as a who/e,—that 
they acquire the parts of these gradually, but that their 
analysis never extends to elements of sound, and that 
they have no apprehension of combining processes in 
forming either words or idioms. Yet they make and 
combine the minutest elements with accuracy and pre- 
cision, by processes carried on without their immediate 
knowledge, so that the mind is left perfectly free to 
connect thought with its proper expression. We pro- 
pose to show in this article that a method similar to 
this may be adopted in teaching written language. 

It is to be observed that nature never leaves her 
work half done. She provides that the child shall 
speak as well as Acar; and with the exception of a 
short time, during which the organs of speech are gain- 
ing the requisite strength, the two processes begin to- 
gether, and ever after go on together as aids to each 
other. Should nature suffer the hearing process to be 
developed, and totally neglect, or but imperfectly estab- 
lish the speaking process, we should justly marvel at 
her course. 

Yet, in teaching the written language, we seem per- 
fectly content to leave a large proportion of the chil- 
dren with little or no power to write even the letters, 
and none at all to express thoughts ; whereas, we be- 


_ stow a vast amount of labor in teaching them to read 


twords. We need a method by which their reading and 
writing shall alike involve acts of thinking. Such a 
method will prevail only when the two processes begin 
and go on together. Nothing need prevent this, now 
that the organs for writing are sufficiently developed. 
It is conceded at once that the written words of a 
phonetic language like ours, arc not fully learned till 
they become representatives of sounds as well as thoughts, 
==<the former, by means of elementary marks or letters, 
the latter, by means of combined marks or words. But 
it is the fundamental error of the usual method, whether 
it be alphabetic or phonic, that it gives the chief prom- 
inence to sounds rather than thoughts. Theoretically 
and practically, it sets aside the thought for a long 
time. Or, if by special exertions, the teacher brings 
forward the thought, it is done in spite of the method, 
not from it. The thought will stimulate the child, and 
may help him, incidentally, to master his task; but 
task it remains, and when legitimately performed, it 
must come in conflict with thought. Fora long time, 
it necessarily makes reading a sound‘producing, not a 
thought-receiving process. It is, in its very conception, 
the art of Pronouncing, — that, and nothing more. Be- 
sides, as a method, it is scientific, involving the child 
at once in the results of a difficult philosophy. He 
must learn symbols for sound. These, to him, are 
worse than algebraic, for they a// represent unknown 
quantities. Yet he must learn to combine them, and is 
expected, thereby, to make known to himself and 
teacher, the pronunciation of the successive words. 
Practically, he does no such thing. He repeats the let- 
ters, and waits, till relieved by the teacher’s pronunci- 
ation of the combination. After repeated imitations of 
the teacher’s utterances, he gradually comes to discover 
some connection between letters and sounds,—possibly, 
a little sooner than if this power of imitation were 
turned in the direction hereafter proposed. - 

We propose that this order shall be completely re- 
versed, and that the chief attention shall be directed to 
thought, instead of sound, from the beginning onward ; 
first, because thought is by far the more important ele- 
ment to be associated directly with written words ; sec- 
ondly, because all along children have been accustomed 

to associate thought with signs, and are, therefore, in 
perfect harmony with nature’s plan in the _— lan- 
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guage ; thirdly, because the orthography of the language 
can be better taught by this indirect and wholly unob- 
trusive method, than by any process of conscious spell- 
ing ; fourthly, because reading becomes a thought- 
receiving process at once, and may, or may not be 
sound-producing ; finally, and chiefly, because it necessi- 
tates in case of every child the continued practice of ex- 
pressing thought with the pen {rom the very beginning, 
thereby furnishing each with a most important part of 
his education. 

The mode of procedure is simple. The child already 
knows many words as put together, and can instantly 
think their meaning as put together. They were put 
together when spoken to him, and thought together 
when heard by him. Now he can “hink, hear, and 
speak them together ; he scarcely knows them as sep- 
arated, and knows absolutely nothing of letters or let- 
ter-sounds as separated from words. He is now to 
write and read them together, so that, at any moment, 
he can ¢hink, hear, speak, read, or write them together ; 
and, for the present, without recognizing anything but 
significant elements. Such is the problem. We have 
only to treat the language for the ¢ye as nature treats 
it for the car. 

Let us take the simple idiom, “See the dog.” It is 
already known to the mind, the ear, and the tongue. 
We use this knowledge in making it known to the eye 
and the and. ‘The pupil can /ook at it; he can see 
the teacher make it. He can think it when spoken ; he 
can speak it when thought of, but cannot now recognise 
(read) it, or make (write) it, More than this, his hand 
and eye are not sufficiently trained to enable him to 
make it a// at once. The principal part is enough, as 
when he began to speak. Let him ¢Ainé it all, but at- 
tempt only the prominent part, thus: “‘—- — dog.” The 
teacher may say in a low tone, as if thinking, “ See the,” 
but in a full tone “dog,” making the word on the board 
at the same time, but saying nothing about letters or 
letter-sounds. Then the children, with slate and pen- 
cil, make their first attempt to imitate or copy what 
they now know stands for “dog.” They speak it; they 
write it; they Aear it ; they see it; they Aaveit. They 
begin to read and write,— what? Not letters, for they 
know nothing of these as such, but the signs of thought. 
It is a moment of triumph, as when they first spoke the 
word, unwittingly making and putting together three 
letter-sounds. They have made it rudely, perhaps 
almost illegibly. But is it any worse than the “dod” 
or “tot” of their first effort in speaking? They cer- 
tainly deserve as much praise and encouragement now 
as then. But what have they consciously done? They 
have made a significant part of the expression for their 
thought, — “See the dog.” With proper practice, in a 
very short time they will have made the whole.. After 


| completing this, they will find it a very slight change to 


write, “ Seeithe cat;” “See the fre,” and then, “ Here is 
the dog ;” “ Here is the cat;” “ There is the dog ;” 
“ There is the pig,” and so on, from these primitive idioms 
up to full-formed sentences. Like the spoken lan- 
guage, the written becomes a growth. Every idiom is 
repeated with variations to meet the wants of thought. 
Each meets with countless modifications, then enters 
into other idioms, appearing and re-appearing in end- 
less forms. And thus, out of a few funamental forms, 
spring up all the language that is needed for human in- 
tercourse. 


— Prof. Thos. Huxley has proved to his own satis- 
faction that the modern horse is of the same species as 
a prehistoric monster, some of the bones of which are 
now extant, who had toes instead of hoofs. These toes, 
of course, in the struggle to meet the exigencies of the 
a harder soil, have stiffened into hoofs; hence, it fol- 
lows that all forms of life have, in the wacounted years 
of the past, been evolved from one germ, and this from 
what? Therefore evolution, without creation, accounts 
for everything we see, and think, and 1006 ber lows 


Herald. 
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Varieties. 


— In a Russian elementary school happened the fol- 
lowing case: The teacher explained the elements of 
geometry to the boys, and illustrated the axioms with a 
great many examples. ‘Now answer me, Niculay,” 
said the preceptor, “what is the curved line?”’ “The 
curved line,” replied Niculay, “in a concrefe example, is 
from home to the church.” “And the straight line?” 
“That is from the church to the tavern,” was the 
answer. 

— The other day a simple child of nature was walk: 
ing along the banks of ariver, Suddenly she said to 
her companion: “Tell me, where does this water go?” 
“Into the sea.” “But then, why doesn’t the sea over- 
flow? Ah, I know why it is. Because in the sea there 
are so many sponges they suck it all up.” 

— Teacher-——“Who does know of what lives the 
Polar bear.” Boy.— Of ice.” 

— Recently, at the Academy of Fine Arts, a long: 
haired stranger who was wandering wildly through the 
rooms, was asked if he was searching for any special 
object of art. “ Yes,’ was his answer, “I’m hunting 
for Quo.” ‘“Forwhat?” “Why, Quo,—the celebrated 
Statu Quo I’ve heard so much about!” 

— ‘What gender is sugar?” asked a teacher of the 
grammar class. . ‘‘ What kind of sugar?” asked a boy. 
“What kind?” repeated the teacher ; “what has that 
to do with it?” ‘“ Why, if its maple sugar, its feminine 
gender,” said the boy. ‘Why feminine gender?” 
asked the teacher with a puzzled face. “‘ Because you 
can’t tell its age,” promptly replied the boy.—Dandury 
News, 

— An organ being some time ago introduced in a 
parish church in the north of Scotland, some of the 
members took offence and left. “One of these soon 
after, met another member, and inquired “hoo the organ 
was gettin’ on?” “Oh, fine,” was the arswer, “jist 
blawin’ awa the chaff an’ keepin’ the corn.” 

— Ministers will have their little jokes like other 
people. ‘Come over and preach for us to-night,” said 
a Chicago divine to a clerical friend whom he met in 
the street not many days since. “I can’t to-night,” 
was the reply ; “I’m almost down sick with the head- 
ache.” Well,” drolly observed the other, “I guess 
you can do it; for if you preach as you usually do, you 
won’t have to use your head any!” . 

— Tgacher.—“ How various are the bodies?” Soy. 
—“There are two sorts of bodies: viz., naturals and 
artificials.” Tell me a natural body.” 2.“—A 
man.” 7:—“ And an artificial.” 2.— A woman.” 


— The healthy know not of their health, but only 
the sick ; this is the Physician’s Aphorism ; and appli- 
cable in a far wider sense than he gives it. We may 
say it holds no less in moral, intellectual, political, 
poetical, than in merely corporeal therapeutics ; that 
wherever, or in what shape soever, powers of the sort 
which can be named vifa/ are at work, herein lies the 
test of their working right, or working wrong.—Car/yie. 

— “What is the matrimony?” asked the priest of 
the catechumen, ‘“ The matrimony is such a sacrament 
to which, the men one time arrived at, are mastered for- 
ever.” 

— “ How-are you living at home?” asked a oom 
rian teacher, during the late Turk-Serbian. war, of his 
Serbian colleague. “As the angels in heaven,” was 
the answer, “we neither cat nor drink /” 

- The man who lives right, and is right, has more 
power in his silence than by his. words. Character is 
like bells which ring out sweet music, and which, when 
touched, accidentally even, resound with sweet music. 

— Teacher Of what matter is your coat, my dear 
Sam?” Boy.— It is of drap.” Z:—*“ And of what is 
made the drap?” 2B.—“Of wool.” And how get 
we the wool?” #.—“We get it from the sheep.” 


Therefore, could you bcast furnishes you with 
fur?” B~—“Well,—my fat 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 
MAINE. 


THE DEATH OF WARREN JOHNSON. 

Warren Johnson was born in Vienna, in Kennebec county, on 
the 24th of Dec., 1830, and consequently at the time of his death 
was in the forty-seventh year of his age. After receiving the com- 
mon-school education afforded by his town, he fitted for college at 
Farmington Academy, entered Bowdoin College in 1850, and grad- 
uated with high honors in the class of 1854. After leaving college 
he was principal of Foxcroft Academy two years, and tutor in 
Bowdoin College two years. Thus fitted for the profession of 
teaching,—a profession that he dearly loved, and to which he de- 
voted all the energies of his nature,—in the fall of 1857 he founded 
the Franklin Family Schocl for Boys at Topsham, of which he 
coutinued principal and business manager until his appointment as 
State superintendent of schools. 

From the Franklin School Mr. Johnson was called to a higher 
position, and ix. 1868 was appointed by Governor Chamberlain to 
the office of superintendent of the common schools of Maine, to 
succeed Dr. Ballard. He was re-appointed in 1871, by Governor 
Perham, and again in 1874, by Governor Dingley, and resigned 
that place last September, after having filled it for nearly nine 
years, to accept the responsible position of superintendent of the 
city schools of Newton, Mass. It was in connection with the 
common schools of Maine that Mr. Johnson made for himself a 
name that will be enduring. He found the schools in a low and 
depressed state, suffering from a lack of careful oversight, prac- 
tical plans of work, and money sufficient to carry on the educa- 
tional machinery. He immediately put on the harness, and went 
towork. The duties of his office were to exercise a general super- 
vision of schools, advise and direct town committees, collate and 
disseminate information relating to school systems, etc., prescribe 
studies to be taught, act as superintendent of the two State Nor. 
mal Schools, hold county teachers’ institutes, make the necessary 
arrangements for holding State edncational conventions, and an- 
- nually present to the governor and council the result of his in- 
quiries, investigations and labors generally. A multiplicity of 
duties, certainly; sufficient to employ the entire energies of an 
active man. But while he filled every department of his office 
with conspicuous fidelity and great ability, Mr. Johnson made him 
self felt most potently in the legislation of the State, affecting the 
cause of popular education, 

Among the prominent permanent changes brought about during 
Mr. Johnson's administration, may be mentioned: First, The in- 
crease of the,school revenue, by the school mill-tax, the effect of 
which is to place the burden upon property. The mill-tax alone 
adds yeariy to the school fund $224.580, Second, The passage of 
a law bringing the towns under responsibility for the proper ex- 
penditure of the school money, requiring municipal officers to 
make regular returns to the educational department, showing the 
amount and kind of expenditure, and authorizing the governor 
and council to direct the State treasurer to withhold payment to 
towns that fail faithfully to expend their school money. Many se- 
rious abuses have been corrected under this law. Third, Support 
of secondary education by the State direct, in the form of free 
high schools, taking the place of the old academy system, and af- 
fording free education to all, in Mr. Johnson's own words, “ from 
the primer to the threshold of the college proper.” ‘ 


These comprise the three great measures that his mind wrought 
out, and that have become engrafted permanently into the com- 
mon-school system of the State. Under Mr. Johnson’s adminis- 
tration was inaugurated the movement looking to the abolition of 
the old district system, allowing towns to abolish the same at their 
will and pleasure. The towns are slowly but surely adopting the 
change. Towns also have the privilege of adopting free text- 
books, the municipality or district furnishing books to the scholar 
instead of the parent. Through Mr. Johnson’s influence the com- 
pulsory educational law was passed. 

He was upright and downright, too much so perhaps for present 
personal popularity. He was persistent and plucky; knowing 
when he was thoroughly whipped in any measure, but quick on 
his feet again, ready to achieve victory in the midst of defeat. 
Those who fought his measures always gave him credit for deep 
convictions and honest and upright purposes. We have seen him 
bearing burdens of losses and disappointments that would crush 
men of less pluck and recuperative energy. But with all his cares 
he was a genial man socially, When one came into close so- 
cial relations with him, the apathy engendered by the sharp cor- 
ners in his argumentative and incisive style would be forgotten. 
He was often accused of being visionary, but he was simply logical, 
taking facts as he found them, and carrying them forward to their 
stern but logical conclusion. 

In religious belief Mr. Johnson was a Congregationalist. He 
leaves a dearly beloved wife, whose counsel and advice have been 
helps that have tided him over many a rough place; and whose 
tender affection and interest have made him ever hopeful and 
cheerful. While his death, outside of the mysterious movings of 
that Providence that cannot err, seems a public calamity to the 
State and country, throughout which he was esteemed and honored 
as foremost among educators, we feel that the sorrow is more in- 
tense here in the little city where the best years of his life were 
Spent, For truly it may be said of Warren Juhnson, that those 
who knew him best loved him best.—Kénnebec Journal, Augusta. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

State NoRMAL SCHOOL.—The following is the order of exer- 
cises at the examinations and graduation exercises of the State 
Normal School, Monday, May 7, Preparatory Department; 
Tuesday, May 8, Normal Department. 

A. M.—Jun, A, — Grammar; Miss Smiley. Jun. B.—Natural 
Philosophy; Miss Whitcher. Essay, — Occupation is the Armor 
of the Soul; Miss Isabella Stuart, Dover. Essay, — The End 
Crowns the Way; Miss May P. Davis, Bath. Jun. A.—Algebra; 
Miss Clark. Jun. B. — Arithmetic; Miss Lee. Teaching Exer- 
cise; Miss Abbie M. Browne, Hanover Centre. 

P. M.—Seniors. — Astronomy ; Mr. Kelsey. Jun. B, — Spell 
ing; Miss Clark. Teaching Exercise; Miss Ada M. Ockington, 
Lancaster. Sen. and Jun. A.— Methods; Miss Lee. Jun. B. — 
Geography; Miss Smiley. Teaching Exercise; Miss Clara 1. 
Nichols, Haverhill. Essay,—The Undevout Astronomer is Mad; 
Miss Grace G. Robinson, Plymouth. Class in Calisthenics. 

Wednesday, May 9, Normal Department.—Seniors. — Geology ; 
Miss Smiley. Jun. A.— United States History; Miss Clark ! 
Natural History in Common Schools; Miss Mary E. Ross, 
Bath. Essay,— The Social Life of the Teacher Miss Stella 
B. Sargent, Wilton. Teaching Exercise; Miss Stella B. Sargent, 
Wilton. Sen, and Jun. A.—Didactics; Mr. Kelsey. 

Graduation Exercises. — Prayer; music. Junior Class (First 
Course.) Essay: Is that Government best which govern least? 
Miss Abbie M. Browne, Hanover Centre. Essay: Patient Wait. 
ersare no Losers ; Miss Cora L. Parke, Plymouth. Essay: Cause 
and Cure of Illiteracy; Miss Clara E. Whidden, Stratham. Ora- 
tion: Occupation is the Armor of the Soul; John J. Donovan. 

Music, Senior Class (Second Course). Essay: Moral Gov- 
ernment in School; Miss Clara I. Nichols, Haverhill, Essay : 
Natural History in Common Schools ; Miss Mary L. Philbrick, 
So. Deerfield. Essay: The Undevout Astronomer is Mad; 
Miss Eliza A. Sargent, Franklin. Essay: The Social Life of the 
Teacher; Miss Mary Strong, Offord. 

Music; Presentation of Diplomas; Addresses; Class Ode, 
written by Miss Louise N. Burbank, Lawrence, Mass; Bene- 
diction. 

The graduates of the Second Course are: Louise E. Burbank, 
Lawrence, Mass. ; Mary E. Connell, Plymouth ; May P. Davis, 
Bath; Clara I. Nichols, Haverhill ; Mary L. Philbrick, South 
Deerfield; Grace G. Robinson, Plymouth; Mary E. Ross, Bath; 
Elisa A. Sargent, Franklin; Stella B. Sargent, Wilton; Mary 
Strong, Orfordville. 

Of the First Course: Arzella E. Austin, Landaff; Abbie M. 
Brown, Hanover Centre; Mira Cox, Plymouth; Jane E. Hazel- 
tine, Suncook; Mattie A. Horne, Rochester; Tressie A. Hull, 
Plymouth ; C. Belle Kelley. Rumney; Jane M. Kinsman, Plym- 
outh; Ella E. Knowles, Northwood Kidge ; Mame E. Mason, 
South Tanworth , Lillian E. Mosely, Canaan; Elizabeth Nims, 
Keene; Ada M. Ockington, Lancaster; Cora L. Parke, Plym- 
outh; Alma A. Pickering, Newington; Ada M. Richardson, 
Keene; Mary A. Sargent, Plymouth; Ella E. Straw, Claremont ; 
Isabella Stuart, Dover; Mary F. Taylor, Nelson; Mattie J. Titus, 
North Haverhill ; Elizabeth J. Watson, Moultonboro; Cora E. 
Weeks, West Rumney; Clara E. Whidden, Stratham; Augusta 
S. Young, Hill; Lillie L. Young, Madbury; Frank B. Adams, 
New London; William C. Childs, Bath; John J. Donovan, Plym- 
outh; Benjamin G, Franklin, Deerfield Parade ; Henry G. Hayes, 
Dover ; Langdon Quinby, North Sandwich. 


— Several Indian curiosities have been presented to the normal 
school. 

— The citizens of the three village school districts in Pittsfield 
are endeavoring to form a union district for the graduation of the 
schools. ! 

— New Hampton institution has too students. 

— The Enfield village schools have 35 scholars in each depart- 
ment. Mr. Parker T. Smith “keeps” the higher, and Miss Lettie 
J. Nichols the primary pepartment. ’ 

— The village schools of Walpole are in operation, the prmary 
department being in charge of Miss Nellie Wilder of this town ; 
the intermediate is taught by Miss Ellen A. Clark, an experienced 
teacher from Plymouth, and a graduate of the normal school, 
while the high school continues under the care of C. R. Crowell. 

— The High School, of East Jaffrey, closed May 4. The pres- 
ent principal and assistant have shown superior qualifications for 
the positions they hold. 

— Acting upon a suggestion of Rev. A. W. Jackson, District 
No. 9, at West Peterborough, has raised about twenty dollars by a 
series of entertainments. This, with a trifle more, has been ex- 
pended in the purchase of an unabridged dictionary, a nice globe, 
and a set of thirteen wall maps. 

— The commencement at Tilden Ladies’ Seminary will occur on 
the week beginning June 17. Baccalaureate on Sabbath morning, 
by Rev. Cyrus Richardson, of Keene, N. H. Annual address 
Thursday evening, by Gen. John Eaton, Jr., LL.D., Washington, 
D.C. Of the graduating class, Miss Mary L. Durken, Lebanon, 
will give the valedictory, and Miss Emma M. Woods, Chester, Vt., 
the salutatory ; class hymn by Miss Louise W. Guibord, of Boston, 


— The Paterson board of education has an application from the 
Jews of the city, forbidding the singing of Christian hymns in the 
public schools. 
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BENNINGTON. — From a catalogue of the Bennington graded 
school, recently published, we learn the following: All the schools 
of the village are now in one district, and under the direction of 
one board of trustees, These schools, under the direction of the 
present principal and superintendent, Prof. Isaac W. Dunham, 
were opened Jan. 19, 1875, with an attendance of 296 pupils. 
Since the opening of the schools in the graded-school building, 
the number of pupils has been constantly increasing, so that the 
whole number enrolled during the year ending March 16, 1876, 
was 539. When the schools were first organized, they were di- 
vided into eight sections, each section occupying a room, There 
are now in successful operation ten distinct schools, under the su- 
pervision of eleven teachers. The schools have had the earnest 
and hearty support of the people, as shown by the sympathy and 
kindly interest manifested by them toward the teachers. The cit- 
izens have frequently visited the schools, some of them not allow- 
ing a single term to pass without spending a few hours with the 
children in school, and such visits have been productive of much 
good. A regular course of study is marked out for each grade, 
that of the high school beginning four years from its completion 
in both the English and the classical departments. This depart- 
ment offers most complete opportunity for thorough preparation 
for cellege or for business life. Under the authority of a law en- 
acted during the last session of our legislature, a training-school 
has been established in connection with the other departments. 
The graduates of this school receive license to teach upon the 
the same conditions, and to the same extent, as is allowed to grad- 
uates of the State Normal Schools. This training-school is now in 
successful operation, and under the direction and instruction of 
the able and accomplished principal, Professor Dunham, it must 
prove to be of great value to the people of Bennington, and an in- 
valuable aid to all who shall there seek full preparation for the 
teacher’s work, 

The catalogue before us affords abundant evidence of the in: 
terest and wisdom of those who have the schools of Bennington in 
charge. Of this school the State may well be proud. She cer- 
tainly has reason to rejoice that her sons in the beautiful and good 
old town of Bennington have such high appreciation of public in- 
struction in the arts and sciences as to lead them to erect for this 
purpose one of the most beautiful and substantial school-buildings 
to be found in all her borders. This school is exceedingly fortu- 
nate in having a principal who Anows how to teach and who will be 
obeyed. May God bless, and the people approve every such 
teacher, wherever found. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
amination of the graduating classes of the high schools, on ac- 
count of the want of a uniform course of study. . . . The 
school committee has ordered that sewing be introduced into the 
school for deaf mutes. 

— The following communication has been received from the 
superintendent of schools, St. Louis : 

OFFIcE or Supt. PupLic SCHOOLS, 
Sr. Louis, April 20, 1877. 
Hon, J. D, PHiterick, Supt. Schools, Boston, Mass, : 

DEAR Sir, — Allow me, in behalf of the public schools of St. 
Louis, to return you our sincere thanks for the loan of the magnifi- 
cent collection of drawings which were on exhibition here for sev- 
eral days last winter. They were visited, not only by our teachers 
and members of the board, but also by our citizens in large num- 
bers, and excited great admiration. Teachers and pupils were 
anxious to copy the beautiful designs for further study. I doubt 
not that the study of industrial drawing has received a lasting im- 
pulse through the exhibition of the work of your schools. 

Will you be kind enough to present the thanks of our board to 
Mr. C. C. Perkins, chairman of committee on drawing, Professor 
Walter Smith, superintendent of drawing, and to your board of 
public schools, for their courtesy in this matter? 

Very respectfully, W. T. Hagris, 
Supt. Schools, St. Louis. 

— Wm. Nichols, Esq., one of the supervisors of schools, has 
been granted leave of absence, on account of illness, from the 1st 
of May to the rst of November, 1877. The supervisors were au- 
thorized to employ assistance in performing the additional work, 
without expense to the city. 

— Eugene Raymond, teacher of French in the Charlestown 
High Schooi, is to be paid $700 per annum. 

— The citizens of Provincetown are agitating the rebuilding of 
the high school-house, recently destroyed by fire. It will probably 
not be rebuilt upon the site of the old building. 

— At the meeting of the Salem school committee, the executive 
committee submitted the usual annual report on expenditures, rec- 
ommending a reduction of $500 in the salary of the master of the 
high school ; an addition of $200 to the salary of the lady principal 
of the Bentley School ; the dismissal, September 1, of the teachers 
in drawing and music; the reduction of one in the number of teach- 
ers in the Browne, and the addition of one teacher in the Holly 
street school. The report was adopted. 

— The new catalogue of South Hadley Seminary contains the 
names of 30 teachers, four lecturers, including Rev. Joseph Cook, 


and 262 pupils, the senior class numbering 44, and the others 31, 


~BosTon.—The board of supervisors will not make a uniform ex- — 
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73, and 114 respectively. Miss Elizabeth Blanchard, one of the 
associate principals, sailed Saturday, from New York, on a four 
months’ European tour, with Miss Mary Evans, principal of the 
Painesville (Ohio) Seminary, which is modeled after Mt. Holyoke. 

— The high school of Sandwich is ina most prosperous con- 
dition. 

— At the meeting of the Board of Trade rooms, in Worcester, a 
most interesting paper on “ Industtial Art Education” was read 
by Mr. Stephen C. Earl. The essayist presented the subject in a 
most entertaining and instructive manner, dealing with the ques- 
tions, “Is art desirable ?” and “Is art worth paying for?” ina 
manner which engaged the closest attention of his hearers. He re- 
ferred to the development in art resulting from education, and ear- 
nestly advocated the estalishment of an art museum in the city as 
one of the greatest wants of the present day for the promotion of 
its prosperity. He also advocated a school of industrial art, to 
go hand in hand with the technical school, as a necessity, if New 
England is to keep its place in advance of the other sections of 
the country ; closing his paper by an allusion to the benefits derived 
by the English people from art education. 


Norfolk County Teachers’ Association. 
The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Norfolk County Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in the Town Hall, Quincy, May 11 


and 12, 1877. 
Friday, A. M. 
9130. Preliminary Business. 
10:00. Compulsory Education. Discussions of this topic. 
11:15. Hints on Teaching Language; Mr. I. Freeman Hall, 


Quincy Primary Section.—Lyceum Hall. 

10,00. Principles and Methods of Teaching Primary Reading, 
illustrated with primary classes; Mr. F. W. Parker, superintend- 
ent of schools, Quincy. 

2:30. Principles and Methods of Teaching Form in Primary 
Schools: a practical exercise, with illustration; Mr. A. G. Boy- 
den, principal State Normal School, Bridgewater. Discussions of 
this subject. 

3-30. Method of Teaching Written Composition ; Hon, J. W. 
Dickinson, secretary of Massachusetts board of education. Dis- 
cussions of this subject. 

7.30. Lecture: “ Milton as an Educator”; Mr. Homer B. 
Sprague, principal of Girls’ High School, Boston. 

Saturday, A. M. 

900. Business meeting. 

9 30. Object, Scope, and Frequency of Written Examinations ; 
G. W. Shaw, Weymouth. Discussions of this topic. 

to 30. What are the Principal Faults of our Schools? Mr. J. 


H. Slade, Quincy. Discussions of this topic. 
Davip BentLey, President, Brookline. 


Hampden County Teachers’ Association. 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the Hampden County Teachers’ 
Association will be held in Springfield, Mass., Friday and Satur- 
day, May 18 and 19, 1877. 

FRIDAY, 9 O’CLOCK, A. M. 

1. Opening and Introductory Exercises. 

2. Discussion: Topic, “‘ What can be done, that teachers may be 
more distinctly recognized as a professional class?” M, C. Steb- 
bins, Springfield; L. H. Marvel, Holyoke; Geo. A, Walton, 
Westfield ; Chas. Barrows, Springfield; James Tufts, Monson, 

3- Discussion: Topic, “ Requisite qualifications for successful 
teaching and management in primary schools.” E. F. Foster, 
Springfield; J. H. Haldeman, Westfield; FE. Brookings, Miss 
Ellen T. Sallivan, Springfield ; Mrs. E. M. Stevens, Westfield. 

2P, M. 

1. Discussion: Topic, “What should be the character and fre- 
quency of written examinations of pupils in schools?” A. P. 
Stone, Springfield; Miss Emma L. Hubbard, Helyoke; E. A. 
Thompson, Springfield; Miss L. C. Harding, Wesifield; H. H. 
Phillips, Wilbraham, 

2. Discussion : Topic, “ What should be the requirements for 
admission to our normal schools, and what the amount and charac- 
ter of the instruction therein?” J. W. Dickinson, Westfield; Rev. 
A. D. Mayo, Springfield; A. E. Gibbs, Westfield; Miss S. F. 
Tobie, Springfield ; Rev. J. W. Harding, Longmeadow. 

8 

1. Discussion: Topic, “ What is the best method of teaching the} 
modern languages?” ‘The discussion will be opened by Prof. L. 
Sauveur, of New York, the distinguished teacher of French, who 
will, at the close of his address, give an illustrative exercise with a 

_ Class of beginners, 

SATURDAY, 8.30 O'CLOCK, A, M. 

1. Opening exercises. 

2. Report of nominating committee, and election of offi 

3- Discussion : Topic, “ How can we increase the efficiency of 
our district schools?” E. A, Hubbard, Springfield ; Rev. W. H. 


Eaton, Westfield ; Jos. L. Woods, Brimfield; Rev. B. M. Fuller-|_ 


ton, Palmer ; Dr. Sam Alvord, Chicopee. . 

4- Report of committee on resolutions and miscellaneous busi- 
ness, 

The secretary will furnish free return tickets to teachers and 
committees coming over the Boston and Albany Railroad from 
towns in Hampden county. 


the Union House, for $1.50 per day (single meals, 50 cents). 
Mrs. Evans, 357 Main street, will furnish dinners at 35 cents. 

E. W. Norwoon, President. 
J. G. Scorr, Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. — The quarterly meeting of the school committee 
was held Friday evening, April 27. A large portion of the report 
of the superintendent, Dr. Leach, related to the duties of teachers. 
Attention was called to the importance of having an ungraded 
class in the grammar schools. There were 12,129 pupils regis- 
tered in the schools last term. It was voted that the committee 
on music be authorized to hold a public musical festival of the 
grammar schools in a public hall, during May or June. The ex- 
hibition of the high school will probably be on Monday instead of 
Wednesday, at the close of the present term. The secretary was 
directed to ask the city council for an appropriation of $1,600 for 
vacation schools. . . . Recently there was given a prize read- 
ing at Mowry and Goff’s school. The judges were Rev. D. P. 
Leavett, Professor Poland, and Mr. W. T. Tibbitts, who were guided 
in their judgment by attention to the three points of “ best use of 
voice, best pronunciation and enunciation, and best rendering of 
the author’s thoughts.” The selections were from the common 
reading-book, and from books put into their hands for the first 
time an hour before the reading. The exercise was marked by 
great ease, naturalness, and attention to details of tone and pro- 
nunciation. 

Wesrer_y.—At the annual meeting of the school district No. 1, 
Monday evening, April 30, the reports of the trustees, treasurer, 
and principal, Mr. S. B. Frost, were received. Mr. Frost’s words 
on discipline are clear and to the point. He also speaks of the 
high school, morning lectures, course of study, teachers’ meeting, 
and other topics. A tax of forty cents on each one hundred dol- 
lars was voted. 

Warren. — A French school is about to be opened, under the 
supervision of Miss Berard. There are about one hundred and 
twenty-four French Canadian families in the town, and but few of 
the children attend the public schools. 

East ProvipENCE.—A large number of pupils have not been 
absent or tardy during the term, At the Union grammar school, a 
music-rack, filled with choice pieces, was presented to Miss Mari- 
etta Ide, on the morning of the examination, On Friday evening 
Mr. Barnes, a student in Brown University, gave a lecture on 
chemistry, with experiments. 

KinGston. — The school have commenced the summer term, 
with Mr. G. W. Hinckley as principal, and Miss M. E. Gardner as 
teacher of the primary department. 

Jounston.—District No. 7 voted an appropriation, to be raised 
by tax, for the purpose of repairing and painting their house, 
building new fences, bank wall, and such other repairs as are nec 
essary to make their house and grounds as nice as any in town, 
Bristou. — Prof. J. W. P. Jencks, of Brown University, gave a 
thrilling lecture Thursday evening, May 3, on his personal adven- 
tures on the high Alps. The lecture was illustrated with numer- 


ous diagrams. 


— 


CONNECTICUT. 


Secretary Northrop, in his annual report, thus speaks of the 
metric system : 

“The metric tables are given in nearly every series of arith- 
metics. But when only tables are used, the impregsion is vague, 
and the figures are soon forgotten. The object itself always 
makes a clearer and more lasting impression than any verbal de- 
scription of it. Hence to facilitate the introduction of the metric 
system into the schools of Connecticut, I have devised a variety 
of metric measures. These are made in large quantities, and 
sold for our schools, at the office of the board of education, pre- 
cisely at their cost by the thousand, or about one half the retail 
price of common English rules. 

“I have long advocated the early training of the eye in 
measuring objects and distances; and therefore placing linear 
measures in the hands of pupils. As comparison facilitates 
both comprehension and memory, these rules, whether one 
foot, two feet, or more, should be metrically marked on one side 
or edge, and infinches, feet, or yards on the other. Neat foot- 
rules thus marked are furnished at fifty dollars per thousand, or at 
five cents each. The linear measures are most used and most 
easily taught, and when once learned, serve as a basis for the en- 
tire system, In some schools, already, every pupil is supplied 
with one of these cheap rules, which, though showing only deci- 
meters, centimeters, and millimeters, serves as an entering wedge 
for all the rest,” 


THE WEST. 


CHICAGO. 
THE CITY NORMAL SCHOOL, 
A great many people throughout the country will be surprised to 
learn that the board of education, at its last meeting, came toa 
decision to suspend, for a time, the operation of the city normal 
school. The first class of this school was graduated in 1858, and 


Board can be obtained at Haynes’ Hotel, for $2.50 per day; at 


regularly every year since a class of specially drilled teachers has 
been given to the schools, : 


URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE RECORD 
of this school, during the twenty years of its existence, has been 
very creditable. The report of Superintendent Pickard for 1874, 
contains interesting statistics of the school up to that time. From 
this we learn that, at that date, of the 323 graduates, 182 were 
teaching in the city, 103 had forsaken teaching through the influ. 
ence of matrimony, 13 had died, and of the remaining 25 quite a 
number were known to be teaching elsewhere. The success of its 
graduates in the school-room has been very marked. During its 
earlier years it was organized as a branch of the high school, pu- 
pils being admitted directly from the grammar schools upon an 
examination prepared specially for the “normal department.” 
Afterward the school was given 
A SEPARATE ORGANIZATION, 
and its pupils were required to do one year’s work in the high 
school, and later, two years’ high-school work previous to admis. 
sion. A year ago it was decided to again unite it with the high 
school as a department thereof, and to admit none who had not 
completed the high-school course. Notwithstanding all 
THESE PRECAUTIONS, 
the classes have constantly increased in number, so that the class 
to graduate the coming June numbers 93. Meantime the number 
of vacancies has been growing less, Owing, it is supposed, to 
the “hard times,” resignations of lady teachers have been “ few and 
far between,” and normal graduates have found it difficult to find 
the work which was expected at once upon graduation. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS 
found themselves subjected to all manner of importunities by 
those who were waiting, and, as always happens in such cases, the 
most deserving were not always appointed. For two years past it 
has been practically impossible for any lady, not a graduite, no 
matter what her experience or qualifications, to get a position in 
the schools of Chicago, although ins‘ances have frequently occurred 
in which it was obvious to every one that an experienced “ ou: 
sider” was very much preferable to an inexperienced normal grad. 
uate, In short, and as illustrating what has been said, the board 
of education, at its last meeting, found waiting for places during 
most of the year past, 
SIXTY-FIVE GRADUATES 


still unprovided for, a class of 93 about to graduate, whereby, as 
is eagily seen, 158 graduates will be each urging her claims for any 
vacancy that may happen, when the schools open in September for 
next year. The indications were, moreover, that a larger class 
than ever before would enter in September, so that the evil of an 
over-supply of “normal girls” had the appearance of being con- 
tinuous. An absurd legal restriction called for their appointment 
in preference to “ outsiders.” The superintendent of schools and 
other experts, testified that the rigid exclusion of attainable expec. 
rienced teachers would occasion a deterioration of the teaching 
force. Wherefore a resolution to close, for the present, th: no:- 
mal school was carried by a large vote. So mach for the actua’. 
The action of the board ought not to be construed as hostile t> 
normal instruction. The object seems rather to be a 


REORGANIZATION OF THE NORMAL SYSTEM 


of the city on a basis more in accordance with the needs of the 
schools. It is expected that a very short suspension of the normal 
school, and the coincident suspension of examinations for teach- 
ers, will very soon exhaust the present over-supply, and then th: 
resumed monthly examination may be confined exclusively to ex- 
perienced candidates, and the normal school can be re-opened on 
such a plan as to provide only a sufficient number of teachers to 
supply probable vacancies. The present temporary suspension is 
therefore expected to result in the ultimate advantage of the 
schools. Indeed it should be remembered that the present em- 
barrassment, like the present condition of affairs generally, is 
ANOMALOUS AND TEMPORARY, 


It is expected that when business resumes its normal condition 
and people become accustomed to their new circumstances, school 
affairs will be characterized by more regularity and be governed 
by antecedent probabilities. As illustrating Chicago’s experience, 
and as indicating the probabilities of the future, it may be men- 
tioned, that from 1870 to 1875 the average number of normal grad- 
uates, per annum, was 35, while the average number of vacancies 
per annum was 111, whence, during these years, about two-thirds 
of the recruits to the teaching force were “outsiders,” It was 
only during the “ hard times” of the last two years that we have 
had any trouble. The number of vacancies has decreased in about 
the same ratio that the number of graduates has increased. 

TEXT- BOOKS, 

At the present writing the board of education is laboring with 
the text book question. Its various members are having the vari- 
ous strong points of the various claimant series of school-books 
industriously pointed out to them, by the various indefatigable 
agents of the rival houses. The committee on text-books and 
course of instruction makes its annual report and recommends its 
annual changes at the first meeting in the month of April, and the 
board is now pending final action, having its annual enlightenment. 

TERMS. 

The winter term of the schools closed on the 27th of April. A 
week’s vacation enables pupils to soothe the domestic troubles 
incident to May 1, before resuming school on the first of that 
flowery month, James HANNAN. 
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New Publications. . 


Book OF AMERICAN ExptLorers. “ Young 
Folks’ Series.” By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, aathor of “ Young Folks’” History of the 
United States, etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This interesting volume contains a series of 
narratives of the early discoverers and explorers 
of the American coast, told mainly in the words 
of the discoverers: themselves, ,The legends of 
the Northmen, the actual exploits of Columbus 
and his companions, John and Sebastian Cabot, 
De Soto, John Smith, New-England settlers, and 
others, are portrayed to the young in the author’s 
happiest vein. He makes the heroes tell their 
own tales, thereby giving force and vividness to 
the narration. It is a work that covers nearly all 
the ground of our country’s history, and will be 
permanently popular, and interesting. We hope 
to see a copy in the hands of every young student 
of this Western continent, It is history, made 
intensely attractive. 


CAMPANER THAL, and other Writings ; from the 
German of Jean Paul Richter, “Leisure Hour 
Series.” New York: Henry Holt &Co, Price 


1.2 

petra opens with the discourses of Rich- 
ter on topics relating to the immortality of the 
soul, It includes glimpses of his whole philos- 
ophy, gleaned from all of his writings. He was 
engaged upon an enlargement and revision, at the 
time of his death. The unfinished manuscript 
was borne upon his coffin to the burial vault. He 
shows his peculiarities asa writer, by dividing his 
letters into “stations.” His imaginary journey 
opens at station 501, and extends to the 507th sta- 
tion, These letters are full of wise sayings and 
suggestive deductions, Following the CAMPANER 
THAL is the life of Quintus Fixlein, extracted 
from fifteen Letter- Boxes, translated by Thomas 
Carlyle,—in which he announces his purpose to 
be, not so much to procure the reader a pleasure, 
as to teach how to enjoy one. The volume also 
contains the army-chaplain Schmelzli’s “ Journey 
to Flatz,—with a running commentary of notes,— 
and concludes with Analects from Richter, trans- 
lated by Thomas de Quincy, and reminiscences of 
the distinguished auther, to which are appended 
the well-known sketches of “ The New Year's 
Night of an Unhappy Man,”* The Death of an 
Angel,” ‘“ The Beauty of Death in the Bloom of 
Youth,” and “ A Dream of a Battle-Field.” No 
library is completé without this curious and 
instructive book. 


Flower, Fruit, AND THORN PIECES ; or, The 
Married Life, Death, and Wedding of the Ad- 
vocate of the poor Firmian, Stanislaus Sieben- 
kis. By Jean Paul Friedrich Richter ; translat- 
ed from the German, by Edward Henry Noel ; 
with a memoir of the author by Thomas Car- 
lyle. In twovolumes. “ Leisure Hour Series.” 
New York; Henry. Holt & Co, Price $1.25 
per volume. 


Richter holds high rank, as a writer, in German 
literature, and his works, mostly written in an 
amusing style, treat of subjects of deep interest 
to every reader. They a// have humanity for their 
text; and Messrs. Holt & Company have done 
good service in introducing this celebrated author 
to English readers, in the popular “ Leisure Hour 
Series.” It will probably puzzle readers generally, 
to comprehend many of his grotesque sayings, 
from the obscurity and strangeness of his modes 
of expression, 

No ordinary notice can do justice to these two 
volumes, but be assured all readers will be amply 


repaid for the cost and perusal of these suggestive 


~ 


Tue Great CENTENNIAL critically 
descrited by Philip T, Sand- 
hurst and others, Philadelphia and Chicago: 
P. W. Zeigler & Co, 1877. 


Our Centennial has been very fruitful in a class 
of literature which will not live very long beyond 
the year of its birth, and which was intended only 
as a popular representation of certain phases of 
the Exhibition. These souvenirs have a tempo- 
Tary or a permanent value, in accordance with 
their comparative excellence in execution, as well 
as truthfulness of design. The work in our hands 
is one of those outgrowths, and one of the best 
we have seen, It contains, Part I, on Fine Arts ; 
Part II, on Industrial Art ; Part ILf,on Machines 
and Tools; Part IV, on Agriculture; and, Part 
V, on the Pavilion and Grounds. Over three 
hundred objects of art, industry and mechanics 
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have been noticed or described in. detail, and these 
are representative elements in the several classes 
exhibited. / The engravings were made from pho- 
tographs of the objects taken on the spot, and the 
publishers lave not spared money or pains to 
make them satisfactory to the artists, and through 
them to the people who shall possess the work. 
The discriptive part of the work is well done, and 
though in some respects too full for a book of this 
character, is full of interest to the general reader. 
In purchasing books of this character, the buyer 
must not expect to get the whole Exposition pho- 
tographed or described in one octavo volume of 
55° pages ; and with this thought, we can recom- 
mend this work as one which our readers will find 
it worth their while to purchase, We believe it 
will serve a valuable purpose in teaching and per 

petuating some of the most important lessons of 
our great Exposition, 


Essays ON Economy. Frederick 
Bastrat. English translation. Revised, with 
— by Wells, New York: G. P. 

utnam’s Sons, For sale by Lockw Brooks 
& Co., Boston. Price 


The well known American editor commends 
these Essays to all friends of economic studies 
and reforms in the United States. They treat of 
“Capital and Interest,” “That which is Seen, 
and that which is not Seen,” “Government,” 
“ What is Money?” and “The Law.” The im- 
portance of the science of political economy can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. From a careful 
study of the principles, we may hope that the bur- 
dens of the masses will be made lighter, justice 
be rendered more certain, and comfort and abun- 
dance be made greater. 


AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIZF. By Vis- 
count Amberly, From the late London edition. 
Complete in one volume. New York: D. M. 
Bennett, publisher, 141 Eighth street. Pages 
743- Price $3 00. 


Viscount Amberly, the author, was the son of 
Lord John Russell, one of the first and oldest 
peers of England; he was thus intimately con- 
nected with the aristocracy of the country, and 
was brought up within the fold of the Established 
Church, and under the nurture of a devoted 
Christian mother. He had the independence to 
break away from these influences, and to examine 
for himself the foundations of all religious beliefs, 
and to found himself upon a faith unlike that of 
his friends and that taught him in his childhood. 

Part First of this volume of extensive research 
contains a discussion of consecrated actions, 
places, objects, persons, and mediators, under the 
title of ‘‘Means of Communication Upwards,” 

Part Second, under “ Means of Communication 
Downwards,” discusses holy events, places, ob- 
jects, orders, persons, books or Bibles, The 
religious sentiment is considered under “ Ulti- 
mate, Objective, and Subjective Elements, and 
their Relations.” 


Rip VAN WINKLE. By My Irving. In 
French, by Major L. Du Bos, Professor of the 
Charleston (S. C.) High School, Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

The merit of this translation consists in the 
rendering of all the nice shades of meanings, fig- 
uses of speech, and quaint expressions, by corres- 
ponding French phrases. Students and readers 
of the French langnage will take delight in this 
gem of literature by one of America’s best writers, 
so admitably translated into the French. The 
publishers have done their work in perfect taste, 
making it a beautiful little hand-book. The illus- 
trations are most appropriate, and beautifully ex- 
ecuted, adding interest to this never-to-be-forgot- 
ten story of Rip Van Winkle, by Irving, and so 
famously personated by Joe Jefferson, as to make 
this legend of the Hudson known to the lovers of 
the drama, as one of the most attractive of the 


American stage. 


UCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOG- 
Otto W. Thorne; translated 
by A. W. Bennett. New York : J. Wiley & 

Sons. Pp. 479; $2-25- 

American teachers, and students of botany, 
cannot fail to give this volume a most hearty wel- 
come. It brings within the reach of all, in com- 
pact form and at a moderate price, all that the 
general student needs to know in the entire range 
of elementary botany. The best results of recent 


investigation, which have hitherto been found only 
in the larger and more costly books, are here 


given, and the illustrative figures are more abun- 
dant and more excellent than have ever been fur- 
nished in any similar work. And the closing 
chapter, on fossil plants and botanic geography, 
with the accompanying map, are by no means the 
least valuable part of the book. 

Mr. Bennett’s admirable translation of Sach’s 
text-book, now an acknowledged standard, is evi- 
dence of the fidelity with which his part of the 
present work has been done, and the two books 
together leave hardly anything to be desired, for 
either our colleges or higher schools, Although 
hardly out of press, this new text-book is begin- 
ning to find a place in our schools of science, and 
we believe that the more it is known, the better it 
will be appreciated. 


A MANUAL OF HIstorY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A New Edition, brought down to the adminis- 
tration of President Grant. Illustrated with 
maps. To which is annexed the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, with Questions. For the use of 
Schools. By David B, Scott. New York: 
Collins & Brother. 

The plan of this manual is to group into sec- 
tions the important military and historical events 
of the different districts of the country. Ques- 
tions and answers are arranged as in the “cat- 
echism.” Colored maps of the sections add 
greatly to the value of the book. 


Tue Great Conrticr. A Discourse concerning 
Baptists, and Religious Liberty. By Rev. Geo. 
C. Lorimer, D, D., Boston. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard ; 1877. Price $1.00. 

This book is the outgrowth of a discourse 
delivered in Chicago, in 1876, at the request of 
Rev. W. W. Evarts, D. D. It is a vigorous de- 
fence of the Baptists as the founders of religious 
liberty, and shows their relation to its rise and 
progress, It will be read with interest, not only 
on account of the reputation of the author, but 
for his industrious collection of so many opinions, 
bearing directly upon a subject ~.ot often disc: ssed 
and but imperfectly underst=.d. History-mongers 
will have a treat to verify or overthrow Dr, Lori- 
mer’s position, which, if correct, will give to a 
small sect an immort:lity of honor, 


He witt Com’ ; or, Meditations upon the Re- 
turn of the /.ord Jesus to Reign over the Earth, 
By Stephe:, H. Tyng, Jr., D.D. N. Y.: Mack- 
lon & Sirson; Boston ; Henry Hoyt; 1877. 


This is a valuable book for Christian believers, 
for it contains the author’s views of divine truth, 
and of the purposes and promises of divine rev- 
elation, concerning the pre-millenial adyent of the 
Saviour. To those who look “for the blessed 
hope and the glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour, Jesus Christ,” this book con- 
tains assurances to their faith, and useful lessons 
for their experience. The author’s own deep and 
pure religious life will be found enshrined in these 
pages, and his strong confidence in the Word and 
the promises will reassure men who take hold of 
them with delight, and well instruct those who 
would know of the doctrine. It is a book of 
exeeeding value to all devout minds, and it will be 
of interest to know that it contains over 300 ref- 
erences to Scripture, confirmatory of Dr, Tyng’s 
views, 


LITERARY NOTES, 


Tue RECOLLECTIONS OF SAMUEL BRECK, 
which will soon be published by Porter & Coates, 
of Philadelphia, will be a valuable addition to the 
autobiographical literature that occupies at the 
present time so large a share of the attention of 
the reading public, Mr. Breck was born in Bos. 
ton, but spent the greater part of his life in Phil- 
adelphia, where he died in 1862, over ninety-one 
years of age, having filled many positions of trust 
and responsibility in his adopted city. He was 
engaged for a short time in business as a commis 
sion merchant, but retired at an early age, and 
passed a life of leisure from toil but of constant 
occupation. Almost from youth he kept a diary, 
in which he recorded family matters, society news, 
reflections on public affairs and men, passages 
from books he was reading, small jokes, statistics— 
in fact, whatever interested bim and seemed 
worthy of preservation. 


LecturFs ON PoTrery.— Prof. B. W, Potnam 
has shown that pottery forms one of the most in- 
structive and entertaining subjects for the popular 
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ecture. An art student and instructor, to begin 
with, it was not going out of his way for him to 
make a special study of pottery, in which are 
found the earliest and most enduring records of 
man’s history. Through all ages pottery has been 
intimately connected with human progress. At 
the request of various prominent citizens, special- 
ly interested in the develupment of art industries, 
Prof. Putnam recently delivered in Boston three 
lectures on pottery, The first lecture gave an ac- 
count of the material used and the process of 
manufacture. The second was devoted to the 
decoration. The third presented biographical 
sketches of representative potters, The lectures 
were all amply illustrated by a potter with his 
wheel, showing how the work is actually done ; 
also by drawings on the blackboard, and by stere- 
opticon views thrown upon a screen. The whole 
was presented in a systematic and pleasing man- 
ner, and was greatly enjoyed by a large audience 
upon each occasion. We will add that these lec- 
tures are admirably adapted, not only to miscel- 
laneous audiences, but to schools, since they give 
such valuable lessons in history, decorative art, 
and processes of manufacturing objects of com- 
mon use, 


S. W. TiLton & Co., of Boston, publish a most 
timely book on Designs and Instructions for 
Decorating Pottery, in imitation of Greek, Roman, 
Egyptian, and other styles of vases; with an illus- 
trated and descriptive list of subjects to select 
from, showing where they may be obtained, to- 
gether with all articles required for this study. 
This work is furnished at the low price of 50 cents, 
and is illustrated with beautiful designs, showing 
the student how to imitate and and copy the best 
works of the old classical designers with perfect 
accuracy, thus reproducing not only the oldest, 
but the most enduring monuments of art. The 
book gives complete and detailed information as 
to the steps to be taken to decorate skilfully all 
the classic designs of ancient pottery. It gives 
also a description of all the materials used in the 
decoration of pottery, showing the use and cost 
of each article. Messrs. Tilton & Co, are pre- 
pared to furnish and send to any part of the coun- 


try all the materials at reasonable prices, placing 
within the reach of all both the desired instruc- 
tions and the materials to be used. The book 


manship of pottery-decoration, and a price-list of 
the ware in all sizes and forms. Teachers of 
drawing will find this book a great aid to them in 
their work. Send fora sample, Price 50 cents. 


— We are indebted to Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, 

Secretary of State Board of Charities of Albany, 
New York, for a copy of ‘Extracts from the 
Tenth Annual Report of the State Board of 
Charities of the State of New York, relating to 
the causes of Pauperism.” It gives the results of 
an examination of the inmates of the various 
almshouses of the State in the several districts 
and counties. The secretary recommends the re- 
moval of all children of intelligence over three 
years of age, from the poor-houses and alms- 
houses of the State; the establishment of a uni- 
form system of records of the inmates of these 
institutions ; a more careful discrimination of 
charitable relief generally by public officials. 
Appended are tables of statistics, showing the 
name, sex, age, social condition, labor, birth- 
place, length of time dependent, etc., of those in 
these institutions under the control of the board 
of charities. 
—Proceedings at a Convention of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, 
with a speech of Prof, Walter Smith on “ Indus- 
trial Art Education considered economically.” 
Published by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston, 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


— The new and popular song, entitled, “Silver 
Gray,” by S. Turney, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
Price 30 cents. 

— “Pope Pius IX. Jubilee Hymn,” with Eng- 
lish and German words, arranged as a solo or 
duet, with piano accompaniment. Published by 
J. Fischer & Brother, 226 East 4th St., New York. 
Price 30 cents. ‘ 

— “He Holds the Fort of Heaven.” A trib- 
ute to the memory of P. P. Bliss. Published by 


F. W. Helmick, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price 40 cents, 


also contains beautiful designs of the best work- . 
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Any Book. thin or that referred to tn our Notices, will be sent post-paid 


from our Office on recei 
Education, 16 Hawley 


of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. BE. Journal of 
treet, Boston, Mass. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
erle oad. 12mo, ansen, McClurg & Co Bt. 
History : Fnngland. 16mo, L_Schmitz P Putnam’ Sons 1 00 
France. 16mo. S Menzies 00 
“ “ “ “ “ 1 oo 
“ “ L Schaits “ 1 co 
Landmarks of Gen. Hist. in Christian Era. 16mo. EC Dawe we “ 1 00 
arn i pow thm & Essays of E. B. Browning. 2vols. R H Stoddard James Miller 2 50 
New Cyclopedia of Prose Illustration. 8vo, pp. 800. Rev E Foster ‘Lhos Y Crowell § 00 
Chedayne of 12M0, A Towner Dodd, Mead & Co 3 50 
Adirondack Dlus., 450, W HH Murray Golden Rule Pub Co 50 
Hours with Men and Books. oe FS Wm Mathews | SCG & Co 2 eo 
Peru: Travel and Explorations. Illus. 8vo. E George Squier Harper & Bros § 00 
Birds and Poets. 16mo, cloth, pp. 265, cloth. John Burroughs Hurd & Houghton 1 50 
Romance of a Poor Yo Man.’ red cloth, O Feuillet jopee Miller & Co 1 00 
A Modern Mephistocles. o Name Series. oberts Bros I 00 
The Aquarium, 12mo, cloth, illus. E Taylor Scribner, W & A 3 00 
Commentary on Bible. 9 vols. 8vo, pp. 750 each, cl. enry N Tibbals & Son 20 00 
The Witness Of Psalms to Christ and Christianity. Wm Alexander E P Dutton & Co 2 00 
Sanctuary. 3d ed. AD F Randolph & Co 1 25 
A Winter's Story. Cloth. Pea Robert Bros 1 00 
Choir A i t. Cloth. Buck J 3 00 
Wit and Wisdom of Haytiens. Paper. Bigelow Scribner, A&Co 1 00 
Life ef Cicero. 2 vols. in one. Cloth. Forsyth 2 50 
Great West. New ed. Rusling & 2 50 
U. 8. Blue-Book ; 1876-7. Paper. Washington Pub Co 50 
Religion and Science, Etc. Paper. SR Wells & Co 30 
Elements of Geometry. Cloth. Searle John Wiley & Sons 1 50 
Memoir of Jacob Creath, Jr. 12mo, pp. 3:2. P Donan & Holt 125 
Cyclo ia of Illustration. cloth. Foster Thos ¥ Crowell 5 00 
Coal Mines of Western Coast of U.S. 8vo, PP- 175 A Goodyear W A Goodyear 2 §0 
Mar’s White Witch. 8vo, paper. G Douglass + & Bros 5° 
Sun-Pictures of Favorite ees J C Heywood oa ippincott & Co ; 
Harry. A New Poem. 16mo. ibner, A & Co 
Domestic Explosives, and other Lith. Column Fancies. W. L. Alden Lovell, Adam & Wesson 125 
Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 16mo, pp. 200. E L Cushing Thompson, Brown & Co 75 
Frais and Bread: a Scientific Diet. 12mo, pp. 250. G Schleckeysen Wood & Holbrook I 00 
to 0 Cloth. Geo M Grant R Worthington 175 
What is Art? Cloth. Benjamin Lock Brooks & Co 75 
Abroad Again. Cloth. C Guild Lee & Shepard 2 50 
Ia Health. Cloth. Ingersoll ne Lagersoll 1 25 
History of the Coll of New Jersey, Cloth. ohn McLean Migeincett & Co 
Jaliet’s Guardian. 8vo, panet. cloth, illns. L Cameron 50 
Annual Rec. of Science and Indus. for 1876 S F Baird 2 00 
from 2871 to 1876. 10 00 
400 illus , pp. 1184. Cassell, Petter & Galpin 4 50 


Publisher’s Notes. 
Tue New ENGLAND Normat 


which opens at East Greenwich in July, under the | fr 


direction of Dr. Tourjée, presents great attractions 
for all classes of teachers who wish to spend a 
few weeks at a delightful summer resort on Narra. 
gansett Bay, and at the same time to receive the 
benefits of instruction in all departments of music 
and literature, under special teachers and lec- 
turers. We can most cordially commend this 
novel enterprise to teachers in all parts of the 
country, and Prof. Tourjée always organizes suc- 
cess. 


E. M. Taytor & Co., of Boston, are the agents 
for Boston and vicinity of Kiddle & Schem’s new 
Educational Cyclopedia, to whom all letters should 
be addressed. We have already noticed the work 
as one of great value toall grades of teachers, and 


educators will find this firm prompt and reliable | geing-co 


in their dealings, and courteous in spirit. 

THE long-established and well-known firm of 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., of Cincinnati, who have 
carried on the school-book publishing business 
with great success, has changed its name but not 
its character. As will be seen in our columns, 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. is the new name. O. 
J. Wilson and A. H. Hinkle retire. Messrs. Van 
Antwerp, Bragg, Vail, and Leaman, of the ofd firm 
continue in the new, and A. Howard Hinkle and 
Harry T. Ambrose become members. We can 
but hope for the new firm the same success and 
honorable career that has attended the firm of 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


THe Micuican ScHoo. Furniture Co. have 
opened a new office in Boston, at 16 Hawley street, 
and A. R. Beal, Esq., late superintendent of 
schools, Watertown, N. Y., is their enterprising 
agent for New England. This furniture is light, 
durable, economical; and wherever in use has 
given complete satisfaction, See the advertise- 
ment in our columns, 


250 COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 


New, choice, practical. Send ro cents to Wm. E. Buck, 
Supt. of Mancuester, N, H. 113 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send 17 of Barry Collins's 3- and Title 
Suet Music for $1.00. Send stamp for catalogue. 
ed AS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


Pictures. 
et 2 true representa’ noe 
made to order; the fancy sketches che 
ures. 
ess RRIET WARE ST 


wanted. Outfit and terms 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 
GENTLEMAN of teacher 


ton, Mass. 


Companion. A lady wish- 
ing to spend several months or a year in a tourist’s trip 
poe E wishes to secure an agreeable female companion, 
py “PF. R. S.’”’ 16 Hawley St, Boston, care Jour. 


The Greatest Bargain in the States 


of Ed, 

FOR SALE, a Seminary, nearly new, furnished 
in suits of black walnut and hard wood, with all 
the appointments of a first-class Seminary. Four acres of 
grou barn, laundry, and out-buildings. Can raise all 
table vegetables for the year. The chapel is paper-frescoed 
very nicely. Wiil seat 125 students; with six class-rooms, in 
colors; folding doors for class lecture, library, chemical ap- 
paratus, large bell in tower, eight nice sleeping-rooms over 
chapel. Boarding-house contains two large, fine dining- 
rooms, folding doors; kitchen, butler’s pantry, music-room, 
two large halls, large mirror in full size, rear ofj hall ; two 
parlors, folding doors; one —— sitting - room, Brusee 
lace curtains and 


is beaut ul. 


tween and $3 its 

inal cost, nearly f Tous easy ; title i 

take partner with $500 or $1000 capital, who may act as 

Principal, the present principal being in poor health. Full 

particulars will be given, and views of property sent to good 

a by addressing Acent, P. O. Box 547, Binghampton, 
Y., or at Office of this paper. 119 


. Ceramics. 
Now Ready, the Fourth Revised Edition of 
DESIGNS AND INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR DECORATING POTTERY. 


This edition is the same as a new book, having been en- 
tirely rewritten, the only matter taken from aon previous edi- 
tions being the ev prea or and some of the illustrations, It 
gives practical and detailed lessons in applying decoration to 


Mrs. 


—— 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


A new ty stay | for Sabbath 
schools and public schools, with 
easy music for young voices. The 
new book also contains O; 
Recitations, Music, Motion 
Songs, &c., for the school-room. 

Price 50 cents. 
be post-paid to my address. 


Box 231, 


All orders must 
G. N. BORDMAN, 


Melrese, Mass. 


Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, and 
justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durability, 
and Evenness of Point. 


In 15 Numbers, 


THE SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS! 


Vartetirs suitable to every style of writing. 
For sale by the Trade generally. A Sample 
Card, containing one each of the 15 Numbers, 
by mail, on receipt of 25 Cents. 

IVISON BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


STAN ONER 


FoR | 


Joseph Gillott’s 
SS PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
seph Gillott’ s, deriptive name 


Manu, [47 


The well known original and popular Numbers, 
404, 
With most of his other styles, may be-had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
John Street, NEW 


303, 


HENRY HOEK, 


Warranted. 


170, 


Sele Agent. 


Designating No. 


351, 332. 


WA 
Bedt Known. 1824, 


DEUS 


MuciLAGE, 


patient’ iy by mail, postpaid, to any address, on ipt 
price, 50 
SW. FILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


119 tf 
MINERALS. 
The American School Cabinet 


OF — 
MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 
Is 
the best, and has the 
70 Mine 
30 Metais wad Metaltic Ores, 
Fessiliferous Bocks, 


And has been already adopted in number of 
‘The price List vont co 


18 Arch St., Boston. 


FOR the Five Act Centennial Drama: 
well for Schools, ro 


the Ni PUBLISHIN No co.,| 


$12 fee TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 8 


BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
16 SEND 


AUTOMATIC 


Trade Mark iu base 


or. Bond St.) 


NEW WILLCOX 


of every machine, 
SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &c. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
658 Broadway, New York, 
Boston: Corner Berkeley and Tremont Sts. 


& GIBBS 


Only machine 
in the world 
with 


Antomatic 


Indicator. 


fain 


pas hast 


Street, IND. 


EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF 


16 Hawley 8 


Fer circulars or 


P. H. RODEN, 
(Successor to Roden & Teownsend,) 
TAILOR, 

352 Washington St., Boston, 


ne Fine Clothing to Order at low 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 
567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
College and School Class-Work a Specialty. 


Frames. and Pictures ! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS. 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 


the si to the most e!aborate, 
promptly and 
GEO. S. BRYANT & CO., 
97 tf 34 Bromfield Street. 


ery FOUNDRY. 


wich the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, , Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Pully Warranted. 
Titustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
& Tier, 102 2d St., Clocinnati. 


A GREAT. OFFER! ! 
dispose of NS, new and 
second - hand, including 
WATERs’, at Sewer prices for Cash or Inatall- 
ments, or to let until paid for, than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND, SQUARE ana 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (includiug 
their NEW SOUVENIR and BOUDOIR) are 
the BEST MADE. 1%-Octavo Pianos $150; 7 1-3 
do $160, not used a year. “2’’-Stop Organs $50; 
4 Stopes $58; 7 Stops $68; 8 Stops $75: 10 Stops 
$88; 12 Stops $100 cach, not used a year, in per- 
fect order, and warranted. LOCAL and jTRAV- 
ELING AGENTS WANTED. Illtistrated Cata- 
logues Mailed. A liberal discount fo /:achers, 
Ministers, Churches, etc. Sheet music at half price 
HOKACE WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and 
Deslers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. 8, RITCHIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS., 


Philosophical Instruments, 
Include in their list all Apparatus for the , aman illustra- 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Their Catalogue contains testimonials Be the most dis- 

tinguished professors from all parts of the country. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 

E. S. Rircurz & Sons have been appointed oe by 


Fi Browning, London; Rudolph Keenig and 
on of Optical, Acoustic, and Electrica ‘A ratus, 
4 Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; a receive 


ea ti from Schools and Cohan to import goods Free of 
Duty and at Manxzfacturer? Prices. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A praratus, illustrated, 
price 15 cents, sent iy appiication. (When writing please 
mention this journal. 118 


JAPANES ESE. bent and cheaper rater 
market. to give satisfaction. Sample sent 


pea Send for Price List. JOHN D. 
Manftr., 114 William St., Mew York. 107 tf 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


EL 


Sole Agent in Boston for the Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


other ar 
eir School, Academy urch, 


F. Snow. 


widely for purity, fullness, and 


NEW-ENGLAND FYOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
| 
| 
e { 
TEEL | 
| Poputay PENS in | 
dows, and all the Goors Carpeted, nearly pew; eighteen large MANUFACTURERS OF 
sleeping-rooms, two halls on second story, with inner cour 
the same on fi 
third Situated in the Genes: 
Genesee River, ing and T 
healthy locality; scen grand; no com ion In 
|perannum. The Seminary has had 120 students, boarders 
and scholars. It is the finest located for 7 or 
Latest 
Stitch 
| 
information, addre: 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, 390 Franklin St., Boston. 


LATIN PROSE through English Idiom ; Rules and 
Exercises on Latin Prose Composition. By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys. Specimen copies mailed 
for 60 cts, 

Pennell's History of Rome, 7s cts. 

Pennell’s History of Greece, 7s cts. 

Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


eache es, En all and 

prices $1.50 10 B15 styles, 

Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
American, very low. 

Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Parovagr and aso best 
Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 


Full list mailed on application. 11a a8 


A™ ERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


THE BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND. OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, R.. F.. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary, | Agent, 


23 Franklin Street. 2 
UTHORS’ PUB, CO., 27,Bond St., 


To be issued April 16: NEW YORK. 
WOMEN’S SECR ; or, How to be a By 
Louise Capsadell, Ninth edition, Cloth ex., 
ink, gold, and 12mo, aper, 25c. 
REV. GREEN WIL INGWOOD: or, Life Am 
the Geng. By Rev. Robert Fisher. 12mo, 266 pp., f 
gilt, beveled edges, 1.25. (April 21st ) 
dn Press—First Announcements); 
IS GUR REPUBLIC A FAILURE? 
Watson (of 12m0, cloth ex., ink and 436 


‘H. BONER & CO., Agis., 


1102 Chestnut St.,-PH/LA 


THE MUSIC READER. 


By Dr. L. MEIGNEN and W. W. KEYS. 
Price $1.00; $9.00 per doz. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 
This book is recommended by Teachers (who have used 
it) to all students of Vocal Music desiring to bceome good 
forme | to rofession as being eminently 
calcu for the use o! chools, Classe 4 
struction. Published and for sale as — coe 5 


MATERIAL 
BRADLEY & CO.) 
SES PRINGFIELDMASS. 


The Paradise of Childhood : i onl 
bon with plates, in the complete Kin- 


(CLAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER. 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL <e 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY,— for the use of 
Colieges and Academies. By CHARLES J. Wuirs, A.M. 
Numerous illustrations. 1 vol. demi 8vo. Third edition, 
revised. 00, 


A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
HENry FLanpers, Author of “The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, @1.75." 


“No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 
importance to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 
knowledge of the theory and character of the Federal 


Constitution,’? 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, 628 Market’St., PHILADELPHIA. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Publish 
SCOTT’S MANUAL OF 
UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


A MANUAL of HISTORY of UNITED STATES, 
with tne Coustitution and Declaration of Independence; 
with Questions and Maps. By Prof. Davin B. Scott, 
College of the City of New York. 16mo. Price 55 cts. 


This Manual, prepared by Prof. Scott when Principal of 
one of the leading grammar schools in New York, is used as 
a@ text-book by the Board of Education. 

It is admirably adapted for primary classes. 

Liberal terms for introduction. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
713 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Have just ‘ready, 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
For the Use of Children, 
This book in Schools, and 
Stecimen copies will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1,00. 


W J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER'S BOOK-KEEPING. 


14 


Primary... - $ .50] Ke tures $1.00 Key $2.00 
Common School . 1 50] The five books to Teachers 
Counting-hoase .. 00 | for examination for $3.50. 


Special terms for introduction. 14:22 


BROOKS & CO., 
Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 


The Farm-Yard Club of 

Student-Life at Harvard, 

The Story of Our Country, 5.50 

In the Sky-Garden, . 2.00 
A charming book for Teachers to read to scholars. 

The Harvard Book-Rack, + 1.00 


For every Teacher's table. 
The Portable Book Case. Send for circular. 106 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


‘PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
DESIRING TO EXAMINE 
“BABY LAND” 


For use in their Schools will receive the first three Numbers 
free on application to 


tt D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


OVELL; ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
764 Broadway, New York. 
Noble Workers : A Book of Examples for Young Men. 


By H. A. author of “Golden Lives,” ete. 1 vol, 
12mo, cloth, 

Beginning Life: Book for Young Men. Jobe 
drews. From the s4th English edition. 


1 vol, s2mo, cloth, $ 
Wise books of judiciously written, 


ELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Church History Stories. Six volumes now ready. 
Glaucia: a Story ef Athens in the First Century. 
Flavia: a Tale of the Church in the Second Century. 
Quadratus : a Tale of the World in the Church. 

wine the Saxon: a Story opes and Struggles. 
Elfreda : a Sequel to Leofwine. 
rice per volume, $ 
(In Press:) Conrad: a Story of the * es of Wicliff. 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nore Papgr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
10§ 22 18% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


TER & COATES, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 


No. 82@ CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Plea for Art in the House. By W. J. Loftie. $1.00 


House Decoration. By Rhoda and A Garrett. 1.00 
Martineau’s History of Eng. 4 12mo, 4.00 
Dickens’ Complete Works. 14 vols., doth. 14 00 
Hutton's Essays. 

Thompson's Social Sel. and Nat. Economy. 1.50 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
° 37 Park Row, NEW YORK, 


Have: 1. Theology, the largest assortment in New 
York. 2. ‘ani immense stock of Sunday School Books, 
from all the publishers. 3. School and Cullege Books, 
new and second-ha' sometimes at a great bargain. 
Stationery of all kinds. 5. Books sold only by 
Agents. A complete cycloprdia of Moody's Best 
T oy orm Anecdotes, Illustrations, Sermons, 
and Addresses, and other Books. Send for particulars. 
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NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 
Maury’s Geographies. 
olmes’ tory, and Grammars. 
Vonabie's Algebra, and Geometry. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johneton & Browne’s English Literature. 


DeVere’s 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
1 Bl Analysis. . 
Prescott’s 


gl & 8 Qualit’ve ‘Analysis, 3.50 
& Storer’ Qualitative Analysis..-.. 1.40 
McCulloch’s Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 


wooD & CO., 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 

Publish the following Scoot anp Cottace Text-Booxs 

Geold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lambeart’s Primary Physivlogy. 


Correspondence solicited. 


104 


Publishes. 


OHN WILEY & SONS; 
15 Astor wr Place, NEW YORK: 


Greek and Hebrew Contofdances. 


The Englishman's Hebrew Concordance. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, Cloth. .. $25.00 
Hebrew & Chaldee Concordance. 


Peck's Hebrew Concordance. 


The Englishman’s Greek Concordance. 
1 vol. royal &vo, 


cloth . 10.00 
Schmidt's Greek Concordance. 


Schmidt's Greek Concordance, 
42mo, cloth.. 1.50 
Hudeon's Critical Greek and English Con- 
cordance, 18mo, cloth. 2.50 
Imported by JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
118 tf 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Salm-Salm, Cloth 
Prince of Wales in Fadia, 


1.50 
D 
Special Cor, Lend. 1.7 


4 ‘whe il, 
and its n 

W. Hall (author * Hoe Live Le Long,’ 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. nape 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New ed.... 8.00 


HE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, su war) yee to the First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautilully illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, wale’. is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. as already awakened a 
profound interest. Terms: a a year, in advance; 5 
cts. a single number. Sample for a 3c. stamp. 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


A NEW BOOK BY 


|. TODHUNTER, 
Natural Philosophy 


FOR BEGINNERS, 


With numerous-examples. Part I.; THe Properties or 
Souip anp F urp Boprss. 398 pp. $1.50. 


Extract from a Letter from JOHN W. LANGLEY, Esxq., 
Prof. of Natural Philosophy in Univ. of Michigan. 

TI think this littie book is thoroughly adapted for use in 
Grammar Schools and others of a similar grade, and it will 
undoubtedly tend to hasten the day when elementary science 
shall be as uni as are now the these 


ta 
From CHARLES R. CROSS, Physics, 
Massachusetts Institute 
“Tr would furnish a good basis of bv ye for 
some to build upon, instead of being obliged to Cause our stu- 
dents to unlearn much which ch they suppose to be facts, 


*,* A complete Catalogue ot re of Educational Publications, or 
a of Ma. Tophunter’s Works, cont to 
any address on application. 
*,* A liberal discount allowed for introduction. Susans 
pondence invited. Address 
MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 Bond Street, NEW YORK, 


INTEND TO BUILD. 


IF YOU 


4 | Send stamp for our new Illustrated Catalogue of Books on 


Architecture and Drawing, Maténials, &c. uy 
BICKNELL & CO., "Publisher's, 2g Warren St., N. 


SPELING & ALFABET. wr free 


reseet 
ov stamp. Adres, SPELING REFORM ASGESIASHON 
ROOMZ, 33 Park Row, N. Y. 6d 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning's, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the ‘* Boston School Set.” 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for LO cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
—. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 
1 and 3 Bond St., New York. 


College 
Lawns, 


sively used about Boston. Trial bags, sufficient for 1000 sq 

fen, 100 Tbs for are Give it a trial; it will please 
BOWKER & CO., 

43 Chatham St, 


NOW is the time to To ress 
Lawns, (jrass Plats, and SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. Use BOWKER'S 
LAWN DRESSING, prepared 
from chemicals, No odor, lum 
or weed seeds. to 
inexpensive. uce 
uriant grass of a vn ch Green 


mse 
WANTING SITUATIONS 


TEACHER can apply, in or by letter, to 


Snow, Manager of New-E and Bureau of Educa- 
tion, +6 Hawley street, receive inivrmation ip 


, | the Publishe 


Cyclopaedia of of Education. 


prehensive Record of its 


History, io, and Present Condition, 


@ Together with 

Biographical Sketches of Distinguished Educators. 

Edited by 

HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., and Prof. ALEX. J. SOHEM, 

With Contributions from the most eminent writers upon 
Educational Questions, 


A work of general reference for Teachers, School Officers, 
and other literary persons. 

Complete in One Large Volame. Sold by Sub. 
scription 


Correspondence solicited, and specimen pages sent on 


application to 
E. M. TAYLOR & ©O., Gen. Agts., 


118 tf 493 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


“ Indispensable to the Library, Clergyman, Lawyer 
Physician, Editor, Teacher, parent and ail of any call= 
ing in life who desire Anowledge 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


The American Reprint--Ninth Edition. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior, in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character, to-all similar works. 
The contributors are the most distinguished and original 
thinkers and writers of the present and of the past. 

This issue is the sent 100 
years since its inception, and this reprint,—a in —— 
particular of the British edition,—is and chen 

work ever offered to the American 

The articles are written in a most imeatlie stvle, and the 
quantity of matter in each volume is one-third greater per 
volume than in any other Cyclopazdia sold at the same rates. 
The work contains thousands of Engravings on steel and 


wens and is printed from entirely new type made expressly 
It will be be comprised in 2: imperial octavo vol five 
of which are now ready, and the succeeding volumes be 


issued at the rate of three a year. 
Price per Volume, Oloth Binding, $5.00. 
Sold only by Subscription. For specimen pages, apply to 


TS, 
M. STODDART & CO., 


rir j cow 723 Chestnut 8St., Philadelphia. 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. Last Will & Testament. 
By J. A. Burrerrie.p, By Kart Merz. 

*An American Opera in| * A Sparkling Amateur Op- 
§ acts, worthy the study of | eretta, for drawing or concert 
real orate, yet not beyond | rooms. Full of wit and spir- 
the reach ef capable ama- | ited music. Needs no spe- 
teurs. Particulars sent free. | cial costume. Specimen copy, 
Sample copy in paper, $1.00. ' $1.co. Circulars free. 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A_ book for every teacher and student. A cLRAR and 
SIMPLE Gurpe to musicat knowledge and composition. It 
covers the WHOLE GROUND im a manner so simple as 
to be comprehended by the youngest pupil. Includes 730 
questions, illustrated 2 examples. Meets A WANT 
NEVER BEFORE MET. $1.00, postpaid. 


PALMER’S SONG HERALD, 


Mr. H. R. PALMER was the origivator of the class of 
books of which this is the latest and, bv all odds, the best. 
Over 200,000 copies of his “SONG KING” were sold, 
“SONG HERALD” WILL DO MORE. It isan im- 

vement on ali former books for Singing Schools and 
asses. Price 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 

Specimen and full particulars of Cuurcn’s Musicat Vis- 
TOR, containing $2.00 worth of new music, reading matter, 
etc,, will be sent Fxg on receipt of postage. 

JOHN CHURCH & CoO, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
113 COW 


ART 


Probably the most ancient of the useful arts is a" 
cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. 
Potter’s wheel, ” on which Earthen Ware is 
was in use far back iu the mystic ages of mythology. From 
Assyria, P Greece, and Rome, have come to us relics 
of ancient a rt. The graceful forms of these early yootpmione 
have been, : centuries, the ad tion of art cx 
The scarcity of the originals has led to the a of ex- 
act copies of choice Vases Amphore, Tripods, Jars, 
and Cups, found in the ruins and tombs of ancient cities. 
We furnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 
tique style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we 
~ free instructions in the art. Art Schools and ay 
reine ae ied. Vases copied and ornamented to 
aterials furnished. 
J.8. LOCKE & Co., 
23 Franklin, near Washington St, BOSTON, 
Only authorized Agents for Bevery Pottery. 106 (3) 


THE 


CANADIAN SCHOOL SETS 


RECEIVED THE 


Only Award at the Centennial. 
Anatomical and Chemical Sets 


— AND — 


OBFECT-LESSON CABINETS. 


Circulars free, N. H. EDGERTON, 
119 (3M) Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 
THE STANDARD 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
Black Writing Ink, 


Copying and Colored Inks, Wr'tirg-Fluids, éc. 


regard to his methad pf securing positiops, 


105 COW z 111 & 113 Water St., BOSTON. 


| | | 
| 
| 
| 
hii 
INCLUDING 
m Air Pumps; Electrical, Holts, and Dielectric Ma- 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 


‘Publishers. 


Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND JFOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


D APPLETON & CO., 


( "LARK & MAYNARD, New York. 
549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories, and Hie- 
‘ torical Readers; 

Publish a complete list of Text-Books for Schools and Col- 
, including the following popular works: Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 


The Standard Latin Series, by Prof. Harkness. tds 
Reed & Kellogg's Graded Lessons in English 
Quackenbos’s New Histories, Philosophy, New Elementary Grammar) ; 


Language Lessons and Grammar. 
Krusi’s Inventive and Industrial Drawing. 
Youmans's New Chemistry, Morse's Zoology. 
Science, History, and Literature, Primers. 
Cornell's Systematic Geography (Rev. ed.), with 
New Physical. liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
General Agent for New England, | ,BRAM BROWN) Agt, T. BAILEY, 
M. W. HAZEN, Madison Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


HMutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Harper’s Language Series, 
“ BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 


ts Language Primer, 2. Language Lessons. 
3 School Composition. 4. Progressive Grammar. 

The aggregate lation of the places in which Prof. 
Swinton’s system of uage Training is pow in successful 
is MORE THAN SIX MILLIONS. 

In the State of Massachusetts alone, the cities and towns 
which have adopted and have in daily use Harfer’s Lan- 
guage Series, include considerably more than one-half of the 
entire population of the State. These books have thus 
in the history of text-books. 


For terms, address A. C. 


achieved a success un 


a2 Hawiey Sreeet, BOSTON.. 
WPERTHWAIT & CO. 
BARNES & CO., PHILADELPHIA, Pit, 


A, 
blishers 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, s Readers and Spellers ; 


Monroe’ 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. Warren’s New Geographies; 


amas Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recarvev Tux Mepar 
The National Teachers’ Mont! ly or Merit at THE Vienna Exposition OF 1873. 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. | ovher 


This was the highest prize to any School books. We 
ies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
— ‘ than “honorable mention.” (See roport of U. S. Commis- 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvm.) 


111 and 113 William street, NEW YORK. |” A New England Agent, 
General Agent for New England, W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle-St, BOSTON, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield 8t., Boston: 142 Grand-St., N. ¥. 56 
OBERT S. DAVIS & CO. 
H. BUTLER & Boas, 2 36 BROMPIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Publish the following Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series, 
Will publish in May, a 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


New Graded Test-Speller. Also an 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. Independent Hand- k of Mental Arithmetic, 
to accom any ical series, For information, 


address the Publishers. 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek Reader. 


Geometry. . 

Fitz's Globe. “wur World” Geographies. 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c 
Allen & Greenough’s Latin Course. Complete 
Geodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (’76). 
Mason's Music, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 


New-England Agents: if E. WHITTEMORE, 
H. C. WHITE, 


62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Van Antwerp, Bracc Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE > 


A Complete Serics. A Practieal Series. 
A Progressive Series. A Pepular Series. 
An Attractive and Durable Series. A Cheup Series. 


The standard school-books of the Eclectic Series are more extensively used in public and 
private schools throughout the United States than any other similar publications. The wide 
spread popularity of these books, their long-continued use in the best schools, and the unequivocal 
indorsement of them by experienced teachers, are the best possible evidences of their intrinsic 
worth and adaptation to the wants of the school-room. 


The Eclectic Series includes 


McGoffey’s Readers, Speller, and Charts, 4 Llarvey’s Graded-School Readers 
Ray's Arithmetics, and Primary Speller, 
y's New Algebras, : White’s Graded-School Arith 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, Bae’ bem. Complete Algebra, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Harvey’s English Grammars, Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration, 


Eclectic hies, Evans’s School Geometry, 
e Eclectic Penmanship, Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar. 
Venable’s U. S. History, Bartholomew’s Latin Gradual, 
Thalheimer’s History of Duffet’s French Method, 


Medizeval and Doffet’s French Literature, 


Norton’s Elements of Physics, Kid's Elocation, 
Schuyler’s Logic, Kid’s Rhetorical Reader, 
Andrew's Manual of Constitution, White’s School Registers, 


UR For Price List and Descriptive Circulars, address the Publishers, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACG & CO., 


137 Walnnt Street, Cincinnati. 28 Bond Street, New York | 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK, 
Freeman’s Historical Course. 
Vol. I. GENERAL SKETCH. New ed, with In- 
dex, Table, and 16 Historical Maps. $1.50. - - 


Vol. VI. UNITED STATES. New. $1.40. 
ume a id, philosophical narrative. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Here & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & O0., Boston, 

Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Klement?’ of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to Eurevpe. 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuincey, 

n meric 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 17 


BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 

White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Gray's Botanies ; 
For New-Enugiand States address 

, GEO. H. DAMON, 
ss 82 Cornhill, Boston. 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


ART OF PROJECTING. 
A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern, By Prof E. A. Dorssar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 1:2amo, cloth. $1.50, 
Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or who is the 
possessor or 
other Apparatus, will find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every it of natural science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 
has already appeared in the Z. 
wor 
Fournal of Education. 
*,* ies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 
Catalogue mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


56 22 41-45 Franklin St, BOSTON, 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Lessons in Elem. Physiology... ..$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 


Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1,75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Sent free by mail & (0. Bt 
on a 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


POTTER AINSWORTH and CO. 


e s Cam 
Willson’s Punctuation. 


Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 


on application. solicited. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH &CO, 
Box 4374 53 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Publish NEW YORK, 
Hart's es for Students. 


German Classi 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 750. to 
The Elementary Science (30 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), 61.50. 
Putnam's World's Progress, 50. 
Hill's True Order of Studies, $1.25. 
Day's Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logic. 


Fol) list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 
I. PRANG & CO.,. 
* Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. Watrar general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families, Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


HELDON & COMPANY 
NEW 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books : 
Olney's Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in txo boeks ) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson's Spellers. 
Colten’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moret 
Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
414 2% 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


wane ARMSTRONG & CO. 


Have just published 


A Political Economy 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, Viz : 


PERRY'S INTRODUCTION. 


Specimen Copies, $1 00. 


Address 
G/LMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
317 23 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 
AINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO. 


Just Publish«d, 


THE SONC-SHEAF, 


A Collection of Vocal Music, 
Arranged in One, Two, Three, and Four Parts. 
And containing also, 

A Complete Elementary Course 
For Schools, Academies, and the Social Circle. 
Single Copies for Examination, 50 Cents. 


Address the Publishers, 
TAINTOR BROS, MERRILL & CO., 


112 7 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We shall publish on May : a New Edition of 


CUSHING'S MEANUAL 
PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


evised E L. Cusnine of New Hampshire. 
Printed from new electrotype plates and improved in style of 
manufacture. 


“ The most authoritative expounder of Amer- 
ican parliamentary law.”—Chariles Sumner. 

“ Cusnine’s. guide in Par- 
liamen rules practice all over nion: ig its new 
and ineneved form it is still more confidently to 


favor. 
Price 75 cents. Sent price, when 
not to be obtained of the be 117d 


Yu WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Readers; Hillard’s Readers ; 


Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the DU. 8.; 
Cam s Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Edwards Outlines of English History- 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, N.E. Agt., 8 School St., Boston, 


haw York. 


Gen’! A 


Correspondence solicited. 404 


on 


| — _ — 
| 
Batiler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. Ce 
Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. — | 
Scholar's Companion. Sargent's Etymology. 
| 
| 
} Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1,50 
eimers ncient, an 
Modern Histories, epburn’s Manual of Rhetoric, : 
Brown’s Physiology, Gow’s Morals and Manners, Publishers of bs 
Norton’s Philosophy, isi Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s er pre 
Payson, D. & 8.’s Course. ant 
Bartholomew's Drawing 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. wa 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. —_—_—_r——————_—__———— Bri 
tc. fc. Patterson's Composition Books. Sq 
Crosby's Greek ries. Bo. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
4 
| | Walton's Ariths; Walton Cogswe 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
| 
\ 


